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THE PALATINE. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


Leacues north, as fly the gull and auk, 
Point.Judith watches with eye of hawk ; 
Leagues south, thy beacon flames, Montauk ! 


Lonely and wind-shorn, wood forsaken, 
With never a tree for Spring to waken, 
. For tryst of lovers or farewells taken, 


Circled by waters that never freeze, 
Beaten by billow and swept by breeze, 
Lieth the island of Manisees, 


Set at the mouth of the Sound to hald 
The coast-lights up on its turret old, 
Yellow with moss and sea-fog mould. 


Dreary the land when gust and sleet 
At its doors and windows how] and beat, 
And Winter laughs at its fires of peat ! 


But in summer time, when pool and pond, 
Held in the laps of. valleys fond, 
’ Are blue as the glimpses of sea beyond ; 


When the hills are sweet with the briar-rose, 
And, hid.in the warm, soft dells, unclose 
Flowers the mainland rarely knows ; 


When boats to their morning fishing go, 

And, held to the wind and slanting low, 

Whitening and darkening the small sails 
show, — 


Then is that lonely island fair ; 
And the pale health-seeker findeth there 
The wine of life in its pleasant air. 


No greener valleys the sun invite, 
On smoother beaches no sea-birds light, 
No blue waves shatter to foam more white ! 


There, circling over their narrow range, 
Quaint tradition and legend strange 
Live on unchallenged, and know no change. 


Old wives spinning their webs of tow, 
Or rocking wierdiy to and fro 
In and out of the peat’s dull glow, 


And old men mending their nets of twine, 
Talk together of dream and sign, 
Talk of the lost ship Palatine, — 


The ship that a hundred years before, 
Freighted — with its goodly store, 
In the gales of the equinox went ashore. 


The eager islanders one by one 
Counted the shots of her signal gun, 
And heard the crash when she drove right on ! 





THE PALATINE. 


Into the teeth of death she sped : 
(May God forgive the hands that fed 
The false lights over the rocky Head !) 


O men and brothers! what sights were there ! 

White, upturned faces, hands stretched in 
prayer ! 

Where waves had pity, could ye not spare ? 


Down swooped the wreckers, like birds of prey 
Tearing the heart of the ship away, 
And the dead had never a word ‘to say. 


And then, with ghastly shimmer and shine 
Over the rocks and the seething brine, 
They burned the wreck of the Palatine. 


In their cruel hearts, as they homeward sped, 
“ The sea and the rocks are dumb,” they said: 
“ There’ll be no reckoning with the dead.” 


But the year went round, and when once more 
Along their foam-white curves of shore 
They heard the line-storm rave and roar, 


Behold! again, with shimmer and shine, 
Over the rocks and the seething brine, 
The flaming wreck of the Palatine ! 


So, haply in fitter words than these, 
Mending their nets on their patient knees 
They tell the legend of Manisees. 


Nor looks nor tones a doubt betray ; 
“Tt is known to us all,” they quietly say ; 
“We too have seen it in our day.” 


Is there, then, no death for a word once spoken ? 
Was never a deed but left its token 
Wiitten on tables never broken ? 


Do the elements subtle reflection give ? 
Do pictures of all the ages live 
On Nature’s infinite negative, 


Which, half in sport, in malice half, 
She shows at times, with shudder or laugh, 
Phantom and shadow in photograph ? 


For still, on many a moonless night, 
From Kingston Head and from Montauk light 
The sceptre kindles and burns in sight. 


Now low and dim, now clear and higher, 
Leaps up the terrible Ghost of Fire, 
Then, slowly sinking, the flames expire. 


And the wise Sound skippers, though skies be 
fine, 7 

Reef their sails when they see the sign 

Of the blazing Ghost of the Palatine ! 


— Atlantic Monthly. 
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From the Christian Remembrancer. 


Eighi Lectures on Miracles preached before 
the University of Oxford, on the Foundation 
4 the late Rev. John Bampton, M.A. By 

. B. Mozuey, B.D., Vicar of Old Shore- 
ham. London: Rivingtons. 1865. 


THE recent attack upon the supernatural 
when it first broke upon the public had all 
the character of a surprise. The general 
public were unprepared for it; and those 
who had the character of leaders were for 
the moment at a loss how to meet it. The 
consequence was, that unbelief gained at the 
outset great advantages; it secured to iis 
side a large part of the irreligious press; 
and many oubanains Christians, ignorant 
of the real charactér of the matters at stake, 
were animated by a false liberalism. We 
were openly taunted with our silence, and 
challenged to answer our opponents if we 
dared, it being taken for granted that no 
answer could be given. But what is the 
present position of the question ? Possibly 
our estimate might not be considered an un- 
biassed one. But we may point to two no- 
table facts which have some meaning. In 
the first place, the challenge has been an- 
swered beyond the expectation of our op- 

onents. .A succession of abl writers have 

om time to time appeared on the side of 
faith — writers whose comprehensiveness of 
mind will contrast favourably with that 
of their opponents, whose inherent vice has 
been one-sidedness — inability to look at 
the question except from one point of view. 
Many of the arguments at first paraded as 
unanswerable have been sifted and exposed ; 
and the general effect has been that the dis- 
cussion has changed from svientific to phil- 
osophical ground. Arguments brought for- 
ward as resting on truths of science have 
been found not to rest on science at all, but 
on extreme forms of the sense-philosophy. 
On the whole, it has been found that the 
Christian religion has something to say for 
itself, and is not to be overthrown by igno- 
rant dictation or coarse sneers. 

But, in the second place, perhaps the 
most noteworthy result has been the gradu- 
al dislodging of our opponents from the po- 
sitions from which they assailed us. They 
professed to make war, on unnecessary ap- 
pendages ; to retain the kernel while they 
cast away the shell; but it was discovered 
that they had planted their batteries on 
Christian ground, and that their shot, if 
successful at all, must slay not only their 
enemies, but themselves. In effect, the ar- 
guments brought forward against miracles 


science can bring. 





were equally valid against the remnant of 
religious faith which was still upheld. Thus 
the opponents of the supernatural have been 
forced into a continued downhill course. 
Position after position has been abandoned, 
till they now stand shivering on the very 
brink of the bottomless pit. In short, no 
tenable position has been found between 
supernatural faith and utter atheism —so 
signally has the light wherewith we were to 
be enlightened turned into gross darkness. 

The strength of Christianity lies in oceu- 
pying the field from which the enemy has 
thus heen driven. It isa wide and bonnd- 
less field — a world more vast and varied 
than the outer world of physical science. 
It is a world of realities, of great ideas, and 
high hopes—a world of freedom as op- 
posed to slavery, and self-immolation as 
opposed to selfishness. Let us. show how 
this world, so essential to humanity, has 
been conquered for it by Christ; how its 
existence is bound up in Him; and how, 
without Him, man must resign himself to 
hopeless bondage. Redemption will thus 
assume a new and striking light, which will 
especially come home to the nineteenth cen- 
tury. At all events, we have here got hold 
of something tangible. We are not mere 
dreamers and sentimentalists. We have 
facts and possessions for the human race 
which have at least an equal value, in a 
practical point of view, with anything which 
If we cannot annihilate 
science (which we do not desire), so neither 
will science be able to annihilate us. We 
can wait in patience for a deeper philosophy, 
which will reconcile both. Such a philoso- 
phy cannot be far distant, and when ‘it comes 
it will snow the world that the truths of sci- 
ence are only outward and phenomenal ; 
that they do not touch the world of real ex- 
istence; and that they have nothing perma- 
nent in them. The world with which re- 
ligion deals is the only real and permanent 
world. And it will profit a man but little 
if he gain the outer world, and lose that 
which 1s inner and true. 

Mr. Mozley has gained a high place in 
the list of those who have come forward in 
d-fence of the faith. His book has a won- 
dérful solidity about it ; and it is very char- 
acteristic of the English mind, being of a 
practical rather than a speculative kind. 
Though extremely logical, and acutely ar- 
gumentative, still he never for a moment 
ao the standpoint of practical humanity. 

rom this point he measures the great prob- 
lems with which he deals. His inquiry is . 
not, What is absolutely and certainly true ? 
but, What means have we, placed as we 
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are, of judging of these matters? What 
are the probabilities of the case? While 
this method will not satisfy some minds, 
there are otherg to which. it is specially 
adapted. And in this consists the value 
and strength of his work. He will influ- 
ence a large class of readers who take the 
pains to master his arguments, who could 
not be reached by other means. At the 
same time, the result of his labours, consid- 
ered as a whole, is not such as we could ac- 
cept. His theory of the supernatural, both 
theologically and philosophically, would 
break down, we believe, under the pressure 
of facts. But this by no means destroys the 
utility of his book. The bulk of his argu- 
ments are of such a solid kind, that with a 
little alteration in point of form they could 
easily be adapted to a more perfect system. 

The question as to the supernatural is so 
extensive, that Mr. Mozley has done wisely 
in limiting himself to the consideration of 
one point — the intrinsic credibility of mira- 
cles. The difficulty of the present day is 
not so much taken up with the question of 
evidence as with the prior question, how a 
miracle is possible at all. On the one hand, 
we have science, like an angry farmer, vio- 
lently vociferating, and warning us off its 
territory ; on the other, the philosophers or 
the ‘ enlightened ’ would equally exclude us 
from the moral and spiritual worlds. The 
most pressing need of the present day is 
thus the vindication of a place for the su- 
pernatural in God’s universe. Mr. Mozley, 
from his own point of view, addresses him- 
self with great success to this task. After, 
in his first lecture, discussing the question 
as to the necessity of miracles, he proceeds 
in his second and third to grapple with the 
scientific difficulty; then follow in subse- 


quent lectures discussions on the relation in| 


which miracles stand to ‘belief in a God,’ 
to ‘ testimony,’ to‘ unknown law,’ and ‘ prac- 
tical results.’ The last lecture is devoted 
to an attempt to er between the 
Scripture miracles and the ‘ running mirac- 
ulous’ of ordinary religious life. 

The question of the necessity of mira- 
cles, meaning thereby the higher or more 
marked kind of miracles, is one which, as 
preliminary, ought not to be overlooked. 
On this point the public are especially lia- 
ble to be imposed upon. General language 
is often used, plausible in itself, to show 
their non-necessity ; and this not only by 
men whose religious conceptions are in ac- 
cord with their arguments, but by a class of 
well-meaning Christians whose intellectual 
position is a marvel to us—men who dis- 
tinctly confess a personal God, and to some 
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extent a special revelation of Himself, and 
who yet think miracles unnecessary ! ‘What 
is most needed is to point out what kind of 
faith requires a miracle, and what kind does 
not. Letit be distinctly understood that 
the faith which finds its expression in, the 
Apostles’ Creed, or accepts the dogma of a 
personal God, must stand or fall with mira- 
cles. If this is once made clear, then all 
possibility of mistake is avoided. It is seen 
that those who discredit miracles are to the 
same extent, it may be unconsciously, dis- 
crediting the Apostles’ Creed. 

In a former article we entered pretty fully 
upon this point. Mr. Mozley adopts in gen- 
eral the same line of argument, and his con- 
clusion is the same. ‘Miracles and the 
supernatural contents of Christianity must 
stand or fall together’ (p. 22.) Why is this 
so? If we ask ourselves why we believe 
our Lord to be the Son of God, we shall 
easily see. No doubt we have this faith re- 
garding Him because He testified this of 

imself. But would our faith have sufficient 
eae if it rested simply on this testimony ? 

r. Mozley in’ answer to this question 
brings out from his own point of view, in a 
very able way, a line of argument used by 
ourselves : — 


‘If, then, a person of evident integrity and 
loftiness of character rose into notice in a par- 
ticular country and community eighteen centu- 
ries ago, who made these communications 
about himself —~ that he had existed before his 
natural birth, from all eternity, and before the 
world was, in a state of glory with God; that 
he was the only-begotten Son of God ; that the 
world itself had been made by him ; that he had, 
however, come down from heaven and assumed 
the form and nature of man for a particalar 
purpose, viz. to be the Lamb of God that taketh 
away the sins of the world ; that he thus stood 
in a mysterious and supernatural relation to the 
whole of mankind; that through him alone 
mankind had access to God; that he was the 
head of an invisible kingdom, into which he 
should gather all the generations of righteous 
men who had lived in the world; that on his 
departure from hence he should return to heav- 
en to prepare mansions there for them ; and, 
lastly, that he should descend again at the end 
of the world to judge the whole human race, on 
which occasion all that were ia their graves 
should hear his voice, and come forth, they that 
had done good unto the resurrection of life, and 
they that had done evil unto the resurrection of 
damnation — if this person made these asser- 
tions about himself, and all that was done was 
to make the assertidns, what would be the inev- 
itable conclusion of sober reason respecting that 
person? The necessary conclusion of ‘sober 
reason respecting that person would be that he 
was disordered in his understanding. What 
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other decision could we come to, when & man, 
looking like one of ourselves, and only exem- 
plifying in his life and circumstances the ordi- 
nary course of nature, said this about himself, 
but that when reason had lost its balance, a 
dream of extraordinary and unearthly grandeur 
might be the result? By no rational being 
could a great and benevolent life be accepted as 
mal of such astonishing announcements. 

iracles are the necessary complement, then, 
of the ‘truth of such announcements, which, 
without them, are purposeless and abortive, the 
unfinished fragments of a design which is noth- 
ing unless it is the whole. They are necessary 
to the justification of such announcements, 
which indeed, umless they are supernatural 
truths, are the wildest delusions. The matter 
and its guaranty are the two parts of a revela- 
tion, the absence of either of which neutralizes 
and undoes it.’ * — P. 13. 


But, besides this, the very form which the 
statement of our faith takes in the Apostles’ 
Creed is the assertion of miracles. To 
assert that God created the heaven and the 
earth (and belief in a personal God involves 
the dogma of creation) is to assert a most 
stupendous miracle. What else is it to 
assert that Jesus Christ is His only Son our 
Lord? that He rose again? that He as- 
cended into heaven ? Miraculous facts thus 
form the essence, so to speak, of our faith 
in Christ. And if this is so, of what use is it 
for any one to argue that our Lord’s goodness, 
or the response which His Gospel finds in our 
hearts, are enough to determine our faith ? 
If, on examination, we find that the things 
which we believe in are themselves miracles, 
what do we gain by dispensing with mirac- 
ulous aid? A believer in a personal God or 
in the Apostles’ Creed cannot discredit 
miracles without the grossest act of self- 
stultification. 

Assuming, then, the necessity of miracles, 
they being involved in the only kind of 
Christianity we care to contend for, an im- 
portant question arises. In what light are 
we to look upon them as a whole? How, 
considered as a'system, do they fit into the 
general system of the universe? Or, in 
other words, what is the definition of a mir- 
acle? How are we to conceive the super- 
natural in its relation to the natural? Here 
we regret to find ourselves toially at issue 
with Mr. Mozley. He has seen no reason 
to depart from those conceptions brought to 
maturity in the last century, which are now 
received traditionally. We think the time 
has come when the whole question of the 
supernatural ought to be re-examined and 


* See Christian Remembrancer, October, 1863, 
P. 272, et seg. 














thrown into a different shape. It is to be 
borne in mind that the advance both of 
science and philosophy in recent years has, 
rightly or wrongly, altered our conception 
of the world .as a whole. - Neither scientific 
men nor philosophers look at nature in the 
same way as our fathers did ; and it is to be 
remembered that the conception we form of 
nature largely influences our conception of 
the supernatural. It stands to reason, 
therefore, that a rationale of the supernat- 
ural which was perfectly adapted for com- 
bating Deism is no longer applicable to the 
present war with science. Even if we suc- 
ceed in establishing it by the strength of 
our reasons, it will, in its old form, have to 
the scientific mind a forced aspect. It will 
suggest, and seem to be bound up with, a 
view of nature which, wrongly perhaps, 
they have cast aside as untenable. And 
we believe, as a matter of fact, no small 
amount of the scepticism prevalent among 
scientific men is attributable to this fact. 
The impatience and contempt with which 
they thrust aside without examination the 
claims of faith seem to point to this. 

But, besides this, there are other reasons 

rely theological which point the same way. 

he present form in which we express the 
supernatural is the growth of Protestantism, 
and that too of the very narrowest kind. It 
is no longer adapted to the theological con- 
ceptions which prevail. The tendency of 
the present age has been to the abandon- 
ment of old Protestant modes of thought: 
on the one hand, in the direction of Latitu- 
dinarianism — on the other, towards a fuller 
appreciation of Catholic truth. It is aa 
anomaly of the greatest kind that our the- 
ory of the supernatural should «still be 
expressed in the very straitest form of 
Protestant narrowness. Such a state of 
things is especially disadvantageous to us 
who hold the Catholic faith. We are there- 
by unnecessarily encumbered by grave 
improbabilities and awkwardnesses, which 
seriously embarrass us in contending for the 
faith. 

For these reasons we think that the time 
has now come when the question ought to 
be re-examined. We. would throw out a 
few hints of the kind of modification we 
suggest: they will, in some respects, be a 
repetition, but also an enlargement, of what 
we advanced before. It will be more con- 
venient in the first place to discuss the point 
in its theological aspect. ; 

Mr. Mozley has stated with singular abil- 
ity and clearness the old evidential theory; 
and it will be best to give it in his own 
words : — 
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‘I enter upon the*consideration of the posi-| the extraordinary coincidence which was con- 
tion wiich I have chosen as the subject of these | tained in it. Aud hence it follows that, could 
Lectures — viz. that miracles, or visible suspen- | a cumplete physical solution be given of a whole 
sions of the order of nature for a providential , miracie, both the marvel and the coincidence to, 
purpose, are not in contradiction to reason. | it would ccase from that moment to perform its 
And first of all I shall inquire into the use and | functions of evidence. Apparent evidence to 
purpose of miracles, especially with a view to | those who had made the mistake, it could be 





ascertain whether, in the execution of the Divine | 
intentions toward mankind, they do not answer | 
& necessary purpose, and supply a want which | 
could not be supplicd in any other way. | 

‘ There is one great necessary purpose, then, | 
which divines assign to miracles, viz. the proof 
of a revelation. And certainly, if it was the | 
will of God io give a revelation, there ure plain | 
anu obvious reasons for asserting that miracles | 
are necessary as the guaranty and voucher for | 
that revelation. A revelation is, properly | 
speaking, such only by virtue of telling us 
something which we could not know without it. | 
But how do we know that that communication | 
of what is undiscoverable by human reason is | 
true? Onur reason cannot prove the truth of it, | 
for it is by the very supposition beyond our rea- | 
sun. There must be, then, some note or sign | 
to certify to it, and distinguish it as a true com- | 
munication from God, which note can be noth- 
ing else than a miracle. 

* The evidential function of a miracle is based 
upon the common argument of design as proved 
by coincideuce. The greatest marvel or inter- 
ruption of the order of nature occurring by it- 
self, as the very consequence of being connected | 
with nothing, proves nothing; but if it takes 
piace in conne ‘tion with the word or act of a 
person, that coincidence proves design in the 
marvel, and makes it a miracle; and if that 
person professes to report a message or revela- 
tion from heaven, the coinciden:e of the miracle 
wit the professed message from God proves 
design on the part of God to warrant and 
authorize the message. The mode in which a 
miracle acts us evidence, is thus exactly the 
same in which any extraordinary coincidence 
acts; it rests upon-the general “argument of de- 
sign, though the particular design is special and 
appropriate to the miracle. And hence we may 
see that the evidence of a Divine communica- 
tion cannot in the nature of the case be an odi- 
nary event. For no event, ia the common 
order of nature, is, in the first place, in any 
coincidence with the Divine communication ; it 
is explained by its own place in nature, and is 
connected with its own antecedtnts and conse 
quents only, having no allusion or bearing out 
of them. It does not, either in itself or to 
human eye, contain any relation to the sag 
communication from God at the time. But if 
there is no coincidence, there is no appearance 
of design, and therefore no attestation. It is 
true that prophecy is such an attestation ; but 
though the event which fulfils -prophecy need 
not be itself out of the order of nature, it is an 
indication of a fact which is, viz. an act of 
superhuman knowledge. And this remark 
would apply to a miracle which was only mi- 











raculous upon the prophetical principle, or from 


none to us who had corrected it.’ — P. 6. 


Now this whole rationale we concfive to 
be radically wrong, and: to lead to the most 
deplorable consequences. It rests upon the 
fundamental position that a miracle is a 
suspension of a law of nature, or an extra- 
ordinary and unwonted event. Now it is 
sufficiently obvious, if we take up this posi- 
tion, that we are involved in a whole train 
of corresponding conceptions. The end of 
the miracle is attestation, to the exclusion 
of other ends. This again involves a corre- 
sponding narrowing ot our conception of the 
Bible. It is a revelation, or, more appro- 
priately still, a message from Almighty God, 
which the miracle attests. This, in its turn, 
affects our idea of the relation in which we 
stand to Almighty God. We might pursue 
the inquiry through other branches of the- 
ology ; and if we do, we shall find that we 
have contracted our theological conceptions 
in a way which is thoroughly repugnant to 


| Catholic truth. But let us rather examine 


some of these conceptions, and see how far 
they are tenable. 

To think of Almighty God as a law- 
breaker is to our mind on the very verge of 
blasphemy. But to pass over that for the 
present—Is it an adequate statement of 
the end of the miracle to say that it is 
simply for purposgs, of attestation? or an 
adequate conception of the contents of the 
Bible to call them a revelation? Let us not 
be misunderstood. We do not deny to the 
miracle its evidential function, nor that some 
miracles have been wrought for that end 
only; nor do we deny that one aspect of 
the Bible is that of a revelation, or that por- 
ticns of it are pure revelations and nothing 
else. We would give full significance to the 
words of the Apostle, when he describes 
God’s relation to man under this aspect: 
‘God, who at sundry times and in divers 
manners spake in times past unto the fa- 
thers by the prophets, hath in these last 
days spoken unto us by His Son.’ But the 
question is, not whether this point of view 
is correct, but whether it is the primary or 
the only one : whether, when we look at the 
miracle and the Bible in this light, we form 
to ourselves an adequate conception of what 
they are. In most books on evidences this 
is assumed. The formula is, —‘A miracle 
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is a violation of a law of nature, and it is 
the proof of a revelation.” Mr. Mozley, as 
we have seen, accepts this formula. His 
view of the Bible and its evidence never 
rises above this level ; and the consequences, 
as we think, are very disastrous. He is 
placed at a singular disadvantage in arguing 
against science : at a still greater in dealing 
with Spinoza. He is driven into awkward 

ositidns and untenable distinctions, as may 
Fe seen from his Lectures on ‘ Testimony’ 
and ‘ False Miracles.’ 

But let us see how the matter stands 
when put to the test of fact. In the first 
place, with regard to ‘revelation :’— if we 
take into consideration the whole events of 
Bible history, and continue our survey 
through the history of the Christian Church, 
does the conception of ‘revelation’ cover 
the field of view? Is it an adequate idea 
of the Bible to call it a revelation ? To have 
an adequate conception of a thing is to have 
a full idea not only of what it is in itself, 
but also of its relations to other things — 
the ends and purposes to which it is adapt- 
ed. Well, then, in regard to the events of 
Bible history, do we adequately compre- 
hend their purport when we call them a 
‘revelation 5 Is not the contrary very evi- 
dent? ‘Take for instance the mission of 
Moses. Should we have an accurate idea 
of the purpose of God in raising him up, if 
we said, He did it, that he might communi- 
eate arevelation? Would not this be com- 
pletely to misunderstand the principal end 
of the mission of Moses? In point of fact, 
Moses added very little by way of revela- 
tion. God was known and worshipped by 
sacrifice much in the same way before as 
after the time of Moses. True, he did add 
something to the stock of Divine knowl- 
edge ; and if you like you may look at his 
mission as a whole, and, under a certain as- 
pect, speak of it accurately enough as a reve- 
lation. But in doing so you will only have 
a partial and inadequate idea of the pur- 
pose of God in Moses. The purpose or end 
of the mission of Moses was the establish- 
ment of the Theocracy, and in so far as God 
revealed through him, the revelation was 
but a means to this higher end. 

We ‘thus see in respect of the work of 
Moses, that it is an inadequate and conse- 
quently a perverted view of it to call it a 
revelation. The same thing will be even 
more glaringly evident in respect of our 
Blessed Lord. Did God send Him to reveal, 
or did He not rather send Him to redeem 
the world and establish His kingdom ? It 
is true these high ends involved and re- 
quired a certain amount of additional Di- 
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vine knowledge ; but it is a perversion to 
describe His mission as directed to the end 
of revelation, and not rather to the higher 
end, in respect of which the revelation was 
subordinate. 

‘Let no one suppose that this distinction 
is a matter of small moment. The absence 
of it will tell with amazing force in all @ 
priori arguments as to the credibility of the 
faith. Let us suppose two disputants whose 
subject is the verisimilitude of the mission of 
Christ: and let them set out from the posi- 
tion expressed or implied that the end of 
His mission was the revelation of God’s’ 
will; do we not see what a strong ease 
might be constructed for the negative on @ 
priori grounds? When the facts of His life 
are duly weighed it isseen that they are not 
adapted, or only very clumsily, to the end 
presupposed. If God’s purpose was simply 
revelation, a hundred ways might be ima- 
gined in which the end might be more di- 
rectly attained. This case indeed is hardly 
an imaginary one: it turns up under many 
aspects in modern books against the faith. 

Revelation therefore is not the end of the 
events recorded in the Bible. God aimed at, 
a higher end through them. But now the 
question arises, With which of these ends is 
the miracle connected? In the evidential 
school, in whose footsteps Mr. Mozley fol- 
lows, it is exclusively connected with the: 
inferior end. A miracle is the proof of a 
revelation... It exists and has its place 
simply and solely for this evidential pur- 
pose. Now let us again put this to the test 
of fact. We would simply remark, to avoid 
misunderstanding, that we are not denying 
that evidence is an end attained by the mi- 
racle: nor are we denying that some mira- 
cles were adapted exclusively to this end. 
All those miracles that were worked as signs 
were worked simply as proof. But the ques- 
tion is, Is evidence the exclusive end of mi- 
racles considered asa class or whole? Do 
they exist simply and solely for this end ? 
Or is not evidence after all but a coNateral 
result? Do hot miracles aim at something’ 
higher, and only hit the end of evidence as 
it were in passing? Let us again put the 
matter to the test of fact: the miracles of 
Christ, as they are the most important, will’ 
best serve for this purpose. 


How is it, then, with the miracles of - 


Christ? Were they worked exclusively 
with a view to evidence? We do not think 
any one who studies their character could 
for a moment suppose so, Whether they 
had an evidential value or not, it is mani- 
fest that that was not the end for which. 
they were worked. They had a.much higher 


+ 
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purpose ; they were, in fact, the necessary 
consequence of the new relation in which He 
stood to man. For, in the first place, they 
were in general a debt of charity which He 
paid to suffering humanity. Our Lord being 
man, and having within Him the power of 
God, became debtor to His fellow-men for 
the use of that power. Just in the-same 
way we, being possessed of any talent, are 
debtors for the employment of that talent. 
That our Lord’s miracles were, in one point 
of view, a debt of charity, will be evident if 
we run over some of them in thought. The 
change of water to wine; the feeding five 
thousand; the innumerable cures; the 
widow of Nain’s son, Lazarus, &c. Is not 
this point of view expressly avowed by Him 
in the exquisitely touching narrative of the 
woman of Canaan, when He says, ‘ It is not 
meet to take the children’s bread and to cast 
it unto dogs.’ That evidence, as an end, was 
hardly at all considered is seen from the 
fact that many of the miracles were done in 
secret ; and, in respect of many others, si- 
lence was enjoined. ‘ See thou tell no man,’ 
is the very language of charity, in its care 
that the right hand should not know what 
"the left doeth. But, in the second place, 
our Lord’s miracles may be regarded in 
another point of view. They were intended 
to shadow forth, and to be the first-fruits of 
the work of Redemption. He came to restore 
us in soul and body, to banish from among 
men all sin and imperfection, all suffering 
and death; and to show forth this great 
work He raised the dead and dying, cast 
out devils, and cleansed the lepers. He 
gave sight to the blind, hearing to the deaf, 
speech to the dumb, and made the lame to 
walk. All His miracles had a bearing on 
the work of Redemption; they were not ar- 
bitrary acts of Divine power, but were li- 
mited by this idea, which was the end of 
His mission. And is not this point of view 
recognized by Him in His answer to the 


embassy of John the Baptist: ‘Go and 
show John what things ye do hear and 


‘see’ — as much as to say, ‘ What ye hear 
and see is the work of Christ, therefore be 
in.no doubt.’ Again, in the third place, the 
crowning and most stupendous of Christ's 
miracles, those on which we must rely for 
evidence, were worked for quite a different 
end. They were the very work of Redemp- 
tion itself. Such were the Mystery of the 
Incarnation, the Blessed Passion and Death, 
and the glorious Resurrection and Ascen- 
sion. The absurdity of the position that 
evidence is the exclusive end of the miracle 
is seen fully in presence of the miracle of 
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the Resurrection. _ It is, after all, the mira- 
cle on which we rely for evidence, and yet 
it was worked for quite a different end. It 
certainly would not have been absent had 
sufficient proof been previously given. 
Here, then, is the cardinal‘ error of the 
evidential theory — the connecting of the 
miracle exclusively with the end of. evi- 
dence, or the maintaining that it has no 
other purpose or place in the Divine scheme 
except proof. But this involves a further 
error — a misconception of the way in which 
the miracle attains the end of evidence. 
Mr. Mozley has elaborated, with singular 
ability, the evidential theory in this respect. 
He includes the evidential function of the 
miracle under the general head of the Ar- 
gument from Design. There is an interru 
tion of natural order, and this event is in 
coincidence with a Divine announcement. 
The interruption, it is assumed, is the work 
of God, and it guarantees the truth of the 
message with which it is in coincidence. But 
how can we be sure that the interruption 
is due to God? The Jews had great diffi- 
culty in arriving at such a asides, ow- 
ing to the posbiity of diabolical agency. 
ein modern times would have at least 
equal difficulty. There would be to us the 
ssibility of some power, not God, being 
nown to and used by the worker. It 1s 
evident that miracles, taken by themselves, 
are not equal to the functions which this 
theory lays upon them. But besides this, 
the theory is untenable in face of fact. If 
we apply it to the miracles of our Blessed 
Lord, we must make some such supposition 
as this —that He called around Him a suf- 
ficient number of witnesses; that in their 
presence He worked unmistakable mira- 
cles; that He then delivered a Divine Mes- 
sage, and appealed to the miracles as proof. 
But is not such a supposition at variance 
with our Lord’s whole attitude? “Does it 
not assume, what we have shown to be 
wrong, that the end of His mission was the 
deliverance of a message or revelation ? 
The truth is, that our Lord appealed to mi- 
racles, but not at all in this view. He ap- 
er té them, not as proof of a message, 
ut as, in conneetion with other things, the 
appropriate manifestation of the Divine 
power in Him. He professed to be the Son 
of God ; and not any miracle, or set- of mi- 
racies, but His whole lite and purpose, bore 
Him out in His profession. Men saw in His 
daily life the goodness, the wisdom, the 
knowledge, and the power of God. And 
when, finally, He laid down His life, and 
took it again, they saw in these actions the 

















- when taken together, reach an amount 
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redemption of the world which He professed 
to work.* 

Now, let us look at the evidential theory 
in the light of consequences. We have no 
hesitation in saying that it places the su- 

rnatural in a light which makes it utterly 
incredible. As we have seen, the position 
taken up involves a train of consequences 
which make themselves felt in every de- 
partment of theology ; and the result is that 
the supernatural, as a system, is contracted 
and perverted in a way which makes it ut- 
terly incredible. Is it not a notorious fact 
that miracles are rejected on 4@ priori 

unds ? that men will not listen to, much 
ess examine, the arguments in their favour ? 
And why is this but that the system of the 
supernatural, as proposed to them, appears 
in their eyes so narrow as to be almost 
childish? And what has occasioned this 
but simply the error which we have pointed 
out? If we once disentangle it from this 
error, the supernatural, as a system, ac- 
quires a breadth, a range, and a verisimili- 
tude, which will come home with imposing 
force to the minds of men. 

It is a result of the evidential theory that 
miracles are thereby isolated. They are 
made to be rare events: they are dissevered 
from all connexion with anything which 
now has a place in the world of experience. 
They have the character of arbitrary acts 
as opposed to a scheme or rule of action ; 
they are expedients to which God is sup- 
posed to resort for the attainment of a par- 
ticular end; and which are laid aside when 
the end is attained. 

Now each of these statements forms a 
separate improbability, and the whole, 


which is not to be got over. An event is 
improbable in proportion as it is rare; if it 
has not occurred for eighteen centuries it is 
very improbable. This improbability, how- 
ever, would be got over, if we found the 
rationale of the alleged event in the present 
world of experience. Thus the appear- 
ance of a comet, whose period had been 
ascertained to be 2,000 years, would not be 
improbable. But if the alleged event is 
totally disconnected with the world of ex- 
perience —if it is separated from it by an 
impassable chasm, its*non-occurrence for 
eighteen centuries creates an improbability 
which is very great. We. may measure 


* For a fuller account of the secondary and indi- 
rect way in which the miracle attains the end of evi- 
dence, see Christian Remembrancer, October, 1863. 
The error of the evidential theory consists in re- 
garding the miracle as proving a ‘ message,’ instead 
of regarding it as the outer manifestation of the Di- 
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it, as Hume has done, by setting the world 
of experience, actual and unmistakeable, 
on one side, and the alleged event on the 
other. A further improbability, which 
amounts, as we shall see, almost to an im- 
possibility, is raised against any alleged 
event if it cannot be brought under a law 
or rule of action; and this is the case with 
miracles as viewed under the evidential 
theory. 
So far we have been viewing the miracle 
in itself. Now look at it on the part of 
God, and a different kind of improbability 
is created against it. It is unworthy of 
Almighty God that He should be supposed 
to break laws, or to have recourse to ex- 
snip There is no denying what has 
een so often urged upon us, that this in- 
volves a supposition unworthy of perfect 
wisdom. Then if we consider the end for 
which ‘the expedient is alleged to be de- 
vised — the ‘attestation of a message — 
could not this end have been attained by 
apter means? Would a miracle attest a 
message to us? If what we have been 
saying is true, taken by itself, it would not. 
But an improbability arises out of the idea 
of the ‘message.’ Is it worthy of the re- 
lation between man and God, that the only 
visible act of intercommunion should be a 
message, delivered eighteen centuries ago ? 
Is God in His dealings with man to come 
forth but once, and ever after to recede 
into obscurity ? Or if we can get over this, 
we meet an objection which is even more 
formidable; and we state it in stronger 
terms than is done by Mr. Mozley (p. 117). 
Can we suppose that truths on which our 
eternal interests depend should be guar- 
anteed by events which, to say the least, 
wear an aspect of incredibility — events 
which are allied to nothing which has a 
present place in God’s universe, and the 
truth of which as facts is only guaranteed 
by a second-hand channel of knowledge 
—human testimony? Would this be wor- 
thy the care and wisdom of our heavenly 
Father ? 
But the improbability of the miracle as 
thought under the evidential theory assumes 
greater proportions, when we state accu- 
—* bearing upon nature. ‘ Miracles, 
says Mr. Mozley (p. 142), ‘are summarily 
characterized as violations of the laws ‘ of 
nature.’ We shall hereafter have to return 
to this subject, when we come to consider 
the relation of the supernatural to nature. 
In the meantime, it is to be remarked that 
the evidential theory necessitates some such 
definition as the above. A miracle, to be 





vine presence with man. 


a miracle, must be marked off unmistake- 
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ably from ordinary events; and it is of no 
consequence what term we use so long as 
this process of separation is performed. We 
may call theni violations or suspensions of 
laws of nature, or events at variance with 
the course of nature or ordinary experi- 
ence ; and in each case the meaning is that, 
taking our siand on the world of experience, 
a miracle is an unusual, unaccountable, 
lawless, or isolated event; for if it could be 
accounted for, or reduced to any law ex- 
existing in the world of experience, it 
would cease to be a miracle. We say, 
taking our stand on the world of experi- 
ence ; because divines, when hard pressed 
by the objections of science and philosophy, 
have taken refuge in the theory that, 
though lawless in reference to this world, a 
miracle is not lawless on the scale of the 
whole universe. But it is obvious science 
might decline to admit this higher point of 
view as equally beyond experience, and as 
in fact guaranteed only by the miracle. It 
might say, nay, it does say, I must not 
‘ judge of the miracle in the light of what it 
iy ae I must judge of it by that of which 
have experience; and judged in this 
light, it is a lawless, unaccountable, isolated 
event. J 

Let us see now what objections the mira- 
cle is liable to when propounded to the 
world in this character. It is placed under 
the ban both of science and philosophy. 
Science has shown that, as a matter of fact, 
a lawless and isolated event has no exist- 
ence in nature. Philosophy goes further, 
and shows that it cannot have; that in fact 
the assertion of such an act or event isa 
contradiction in terms. For what is a purely 
lawless, or exceptional act? It is an act 
which is out of all relation to other things. 
But such an act is to us simply unknowable. 
We can only know things in so far as they 
are connected with other things, i.e. in so 
far as they are instances of law or system. 
A purely lawless or exceptional act is 
simply unknowable. What then does the 
definition of the miracle as something ex- 
ceptional or opposed to experience amount 
to? It simply annihilates itself. It amounts 
to this, that a miracle in so far as it is a mir- 
acle is an impossibility, a nonentity. In point 
of fact, too, it is wrong: for what we call 
miracles are not disconnected from nature. 
What makes them to be miracles is not 
want of connexion with nature, but con- 
nexion with something else. 

But we care not to point out further the 
difficulties and incredibilities by which this 
theory of the supernatural is surrounded 
on every side. What is more to the pur- 


‘> 
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pose is to show ‘how they are self-made. 
Let us disconnect the miracle from its 
assigned end— the proof of a revelation ; 
let us join it on to God’s great purposes in 
connexion with man; and it immediately 
assumes an aspect and a standing under 
which all these difficulties vanish like un- 
healthy mists. Our theory of the super- 
natural loses its cramped and forced aspect. 
It becomes natural and imposing; and, in- 
stead of being attended with an @ priori 
improbability, all facts and analogies of 
present experience point to and support 
it. 


For when we have so disconnected 
the miracle, it loses its isolated character 
and becomes’ one of a class or system of 
facts. If we comprehend in one whole the 
contents of the Bible and the religious life 
of the Church, it is obvious that.we have 
got a class of facts with special character- 
istics. They may be designated as that 
class of facts which arise out of the rela- 
tion in which man stands to God. And 
this would mark them off from other classes 
of actions which have a place in the life of 
humanity: as for instance, the social, polit- 
ical, and physical, which arise out of the 
relations in which we stand to our fellow- 
mei and physical nature. Now let us ob- 
serve what is the distinguishing mark of 
those facts or phenomena which arise out of 
the Divine relation. It is that they are 
supernatural, or in other words miraculous. 
Why so? Because in religion the objects 
towards which we act and which react on 
us are supernatural. When we act towards 
our fellow-men socially or politically, those 
with whom we act belong to the same 
sphere of being, and the resultant acts are 
what we term natural. But in the simplest 
act of religion, the object with which we 
are set face to face is supernatural, and the 
act is consequently a supernatural act. The 
supernatural character of religious actions 
can only be denied by maintaining that in 
religion the action is all on our side: and 
that there is no response from on high. If 
there is a ‘response, if when we kneel down 
God’s eye is turned to us, if He vouchsafes 
His blessing or His grace, or His provi- 
dential care, or any other sign of His pres- 
ence, then these acfs are certainly super- 
natural. They are as much miracles as the 
dividing of the Red Sea, or the raining 
down of manna. Why should great mira- 
cles such as that of the Red Sea be dis- 
tinguished from an ordinary act of provi- 
dential care, or the Resurrection of Christ 
from an act of grace whereby a soul dead 
in sin is raised to a new life in Christ? 
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What differential character can be assigned 
to them? ‘We believe there is none. You 
may say that those great miracles were in- 
terferences with the course of nature. But 
were they so in any sense in which the lat- 
ter are not? Is not the most ordinary 
providential act an interference with the 
course of nature? Is not the communica- 
tion of Divine grace the same? Are not 
both the special work of God just as much 
as the former ? 

Mr. Mezley has laboured hard to estab- 
lish a distinction between the great miracles 
and what he terms the running miraculous. 
But we look in vain for any character 
assigned by him which would form a rational 
ground of distinction. The only thing 
which he seems to dwell upon is, that they 
were greater and more unmistakable, so to 
speak: and that being so, the Jews and 
heathens recognised them to be miracles in 
a sense in which their own were not. And 
this is quite true. But greatness will not 

- of itself give a differential character. There 
were great differences in this respect in the 
miracles of Christ. We could not, for in- 
stance, put His cures upon the same footing 


Lazarus, or His own resurrection. But 
there is a point which Mr. Mozley has over- 
looked. Is it not matter of faith that mira- 
cles, at least as great as those of Christ, are 
day by day being. transacted ? Every time 
we kneel at the altar, are we not bound to 
believe in a miracle second only to the In- 
carnation ? and the same in respect of the 
other sacraments? How can we in any 
true sense believe in the work of the Spirit 
without believing in a law of continued 
miraculous agency ? 

And so, when we shut up a book on evi- 
dences, and return ‘to ordinary religious 
life, we instinctively throw aside the evi- 
dential theory, and take up a point of view 
such as we are advocating. ‘The moment 
we have to do with practical religion, we 
find ourselves in an atmosphere of the 
supernatural. We regard our personal 
religious life, and the life of the Church, as 
parts of a great miraculous system — a sys- 
tem which began in the earliest times, which 
culminated in the miracles of Christ, and 
which, as a system, is going on still. In 
proof of this we select the following pass- 
age at random from a common mn Son 
manual. 


‘The Church is the family of God. Those 
who compose it, whether already triumphant in 
heaven, or still militant on earth, have been 
made His children by adoption and grace. 
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They are therefore admitted to a participation 
of those blessings which form the subject of St. 
Paul’s prayer for his Ephesian converts.. The 
Spirit of God, by whom they are regenerated, 
dwellsin them. They become His temple; and 
so by Him are “ strengthened with might” in 
their soul or ‘‘inner man.” By the same 
blessed Spirit, the love of God is shed abroad 
in their hearts. Christ, therefore, dwells in their 
hearts by faith ; according to His own promise 
to them that love Him, that “ He will come unto 
them, and make His abode with them.” So 
great, then, is the change which passes upon all 
regenerate Christians at their entrance into the 
Church of Christ, that it can be compared to noth- 
ing less than a resurrection. By it we become 
“dead unto sin, and born again unto righteous- . 
ness. The ‘old Adam is buried in us, and the 
new man is raised ep in us.” ‘To i'lustrate 
more fully this great faith, the Church leads: us 
to consider the resurrection of the widow’s son 
in the Gospel for the day. Jn this, us in the 
other miracles performed by Our Lord upon the bod- 
ies of men, we may see a type of those He now 
works upon our souls, Christ, the resu:rection 
and the life, who stood by the bier of the 
young man to bid him “arise,” is as really, 
though invisibly, present with each one of His 
regenerate members, when He bids them “rise 


s > i ;; again from the death of sin unto the life of 
in respect of greatness as the raising of | 


righteousness.” The influence of His Blessed 
Spirit, which He then sheds upon their souls, is 
to them as the breath of their spiritual life, by 
which they live aud move and have their being. 
The same mighty power which raised the wid- 
ow’s son from the temporal death, also ‘ quick- 
ened us when we were dead in trespasses and 
sins.”” — The Christian taught by the Church's 
Services, edited by Dr. Hook, V’art ii. p. 77. 


We would ask, is all this a reality, or is it 
just a way of speaking ? If it is a reality, 
then the evidential theory is wrong; for 
there is a law-of miracles going on now iden- 
tical with that which gave ris@%o the mira- 
cles of Christ. And why should we not 
recognise this in forming a rationale of the 
supernatural ? If we do so, we shall get as a 
definition of the miraculous, ‘that class of 
facts or phenomena which arise out of ‘the 
relation in which man stands to God.’ This 
would be in substance identical with a defini- 
tion which we gave in a former article ; but 
better expressed. In defining the miracle 
to be ‘ an event with a supernatural cause,’ 
we omitted to specify the human side of the 
miraculous. As a matter of fact, miracles 
are not due to supernatural power simply, 
but to supernatural power in relation with 
man. 

The advantages of this definition over the 
old theory are very great. It frees the 
whole sphere of the supernatural from the 
cramped shape into which it- was thrown. 
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We no longer need to look at any acts of 
God as exceptional or rare. The sum of 
His dealings with man forms one great 
whole. If we suppose that a real relation 
subsists between man and God, then all 
that is recorded in the Bible, and in the re- 
ligious life of the Church, is but the neces- 
sary result of that relation. Thus, looking 
at the period preceding the advent of Christ, 
we find the character of the divine relation 
to be in general what we may term provi- 
dential. God, indeed, shed forth gifts which 
typified and foreshadowed the charismata 
of the Church: such, for instance, as the 
gifts to the prophets, or the charisma of powers 
possessed by Elijah. But these were frag- 
mentary in their nature. The general char- 
acter of the relation was providential, and 
the miraculous phendmena recorded for the 
most part come under the head of Provi- 
dence. They were worked for providential 
not evidential ends. Thus, for instance, 
the miracles of the Red Sea and of Jordan 
were not ordered for attesting the missions 
of Moses and Josiiua. They, no doubt, had 
this effect collaterally, as everything which 
manifested the reality of the providential 
relation would have: but their primary end 
was for the fulfilment of God’s providential 
purposes in respect of His people.* Under 
this point of view these great miracles no 
longer stand out as isolated marvels. They 
have their place in a class of facts of which 
we have experience; and are capable of 
explanation in accordance with a law of 
Providence now going on. For we defy 
any one to assign a character which they 
possess different from the most ordinary 
providential act . 

With the coming of Christ a new order 
of things began, of which the distinguishing 
mark was theyersonal presence of God in 
man. We have first the presence of the 
Second Person in Christ by means of the 
hypostatic union; and, —- the pres- 
ence of the Third Person in His Body — 
the Church. Thus a new relation was es- 
tablished between man and God, and this 

ave risé to a new class of miraculous facts. 

he miracles of Christ were the result of 
the hypostatic union ; and their end, as we 
have pointed out, was not primarily eviden- 
tial, but for the accomplishment of the work 
of redemption. In like manner the miracles 
of the Church resulted from the presence 
of the Holy Ghost, and they looked not to 


* It seems ludicrous to observe that the Red Sea 
was divided, that the Israelites might pass through. 
Yet itis from overlooking this very obvious view of 
the matter, that all the difficulties with science and 
philosophy have originated. 
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evidence but to edification. Divines have 
distinguished two classes of gifts in the 
Church, the ordinary and the extraordinary 
— the former directed to the perfecting of 
the individual, the latter to the perfecting of 
the body. But though the latter, comprising 
as it does gifis of healing, powers, tongues, 
prophecy, &c., has been more especially 
characterized as miraculous, the other class 
must be held to be equally so. Both are 
alike, dona supernaturalia ; both are the 
work of the Holy Ghost ; and St. Paul con- 
templates the latter equally with the former 
as the permanent heritage of the Church 
(1 Cor. xii.). 

If now we admit our definition of mira- 
cles, the advantage of it in a controversial 
point of view will be enormous. It simply 
reverses the respective positions of the 
Christian and the unbeliever. Whereas, 
under the old theory the probability in an @ 
priori point of view was strongly against, it 
is now as strongly in favour of miracles. 
All nature leads up to man, — but in man we 
havea personal being capable of knowing and 
serving God — a being whose only — 
relation to God is a personal one. But this 
personal relation, if it is real, must be mi- 
raculous — must terminate in aclass of facts 
of the same character as those recorded in . 
the Bible. The special advantage of this is 
that, in arguing with the unbeliever, the 
field is narrowed and defined. In arguing 
against miracles, he must at once, and open- 
ly, take up (what is always implied in his 
argument) an Atheistic or Pantheistic posi- 
tion. He must deny a personal existence to 
man; and so bring himself into conflict 
with the common sense of mankind. Once 
admit the human personality, and the ex- 
istence of God and of the miraculous follows 
as a matter of course. 

Our definition, too, at once and for ever 
obviates the philosophical objections. Spi- 
noza is the source whence these are drawn ; 
but we have taken the ground from under 
his feet. His wholé strength consists in 
hammering on the fundamental axiom — 
‘everything which takes place must be in 
accordance with law.’ But miracles are 
not lawless events; they are not shifts and 
expedients resorted to for a special purpose. 
On the contrary, there is a law of the mi- 
raculous, just as there is a law for every 
other class of facts in God's universe. 
There is, for instance, a class of facts which 


‘arises out of the mutual relations of mole- 


cules and masses of matter; and these, we 
say, are subject to the law of gravitation. 
But, just in the same way, there is a class 
of facts which arises out of the relation in 
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which man stands to God, and these are 
subject to the law of the miraculous. Thus 
miracles are a part of God’s original plan ; 
they have ever had their place in the 
world, like other phenomena, and are equal- 
ly capable of a rational explanation. They 
are not to be regarded as an after-thought, 
but as begining with the creation of man, 
and continuing so long as he has his place 
in this world. 

_ The point of view we are advocating will 
give a rational account of two difficulties 
which are very formidable under the old 
theory. First, we can account for what 
Mr. Mozley terms the ‘running miraculous.’ 
It is a remarkable fact, as Mr. Mozely has 
pointed out, that miracles have ever formed 
ey of the inmost life of humanity. Be- 
ief in them has prevailed in all ages of 
the world, and among every class of man- 
kind. Heathens and Jews, as well as Chris- 
tians, have had their miracles; and even in 
modern times science has supplied material 
for them, which has given rise to spiritual- 
ism. The old theory cannot account for 
this remarkable phenomenon. It is obliged 
to characterize this faith asa delusion, and 
the hankering after such things as a ‘ mor- 
bid want,’ the product of ‘ curiosity , imagi- 
en misery, helplessness, and indolence’ 

Pp: . 

But how can that be a ‘morbid want,’ 
which has vindicated for itself a universal 
position in humanity ? which has ‘ flourished 
successively on heathen, Christian, and sci- 
entific material; because, in truth, it is 
neither heathen, nor Christian, nor sci- 
entific, but human?’ Its universality proves 
that it is not a ‘morbid,’ but a legitimate 
want. .What is universal is also necessary : 
and if it is the former it must have its 
ground in a necessity of human nature. 
And, in truth, if the point of view we are 
advocating is correct, it must be so. So 
soon as man awakens to the consciousness of 
@ personal existence, he experiences the 
necessity of the Divine relation, and mira- 
cles as the results and evidences of that 
relation. If this want is not gratified in a 
legitimate way, it will seek its gratification 
by illicit means. In contemplating the re- 
cords of the running miraculous we: must 
allow a large margin for delusion. But 
Scripture undoubtedly contemplates along 
with delusion a measure of truth. We 
know not how far the Spirit of God may 
have revealed Himself among the heathen ; 
nor how far evil powers may have been 
permitted to delude mankind. 

_ The other difficulty to which we alluded 
is the cessation of miracles. The old theory 





creates an impassable between our age 
and the age of the Bible. While the latter 
was the age of the supernatural, the present 
is the age of the natural. Why should there 
be this unnatural chasm? Why should 
miracles have ceased? You can give no 
reason on the old theory which will not be 
signally refuted by an appeal to fact. It is 
sometimes said that revelation having been 
proved by the aid of miracles, they are not 
now required. But how inappropriate is 
such a remark in an age of unbelief like the 
present? What an immense impulse to 
Christian faith would not a revival of mir- 
acles give? But, in truth, the real import 
of the difficulty is not sufficiently stated by 
simply saying miracles were, and miracles 
are not. The difference between an age of 
miracles and au age without miracles im- 
plies a difference in the relation in which 
man stands to God. It implies in the one 
case that God is very near to man, that He 
guides, rules, assists him, and makes His 
— felt. It implies in the other that 

od has receded from this near relation ; 
that man may call to Him, but He will not 
answer, nor vouchsafe a sign that He is 
near. We judge of the present by the past, 
but to a soul agonizing with this frightful 
doubt, is there not a great temptation to 
judge of the past by the present? If all 
signs of God’s presence now are to be set 
down as delusion, why should jt not be the 
same in times past? It is true, even from 
our point of view, we have to account for 
the fact that miracles like those of Christ no 
longer take place. But if we relieve our 
views of the supernatural from the unnat- 
ural twist which they have received from 
the evidential theory, will not a simple 
consideration of the facts supply a sufficient 
answer ? Great miracles like those of Christ 
no longer take place, because the Gift resid- 
ing in Christ is no longer in the world. But 
the working of Providence. and the gifts of 
the Spirit, still remain — the latter, it may 
be, not in such large measure as in Apostolic 
times (which is, perhaps, our own fault), but 
the same in kind. 

We have now to look at the question in 
its philosophical aspect ; or, in other words, 
to consider how we are to view the super- 
natural in its relation to the natural. On 
the view we take in this matter will depend, 
whether we are to assign as the differential 
character of the miracle, that it is a viola- 
tion of suspension or a law of nature. Now, 
if we adopt the definition of the miracle 
which we have given, it is evident that such 
a differential character is not needed. If 
miracles are the direct result of that perma 
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nent relation in which man stands to God, 
then, to all intents and purposes, the super- 
natural is brought within the sphere of the 
natural, if by the natural we mean the sphere 
of human experience. More mpeially is 
this the case in reference to the miracles of 
Christianity. The Divine power in Carist, 
during His earthly sojourn, certainly formed 
a part of nature; for it was hypostatically 
one with His human nature, which every 
one allows was natural. In the same way 
a charisma of powers, imparted to an indi- 
vidual member of His Body, must be viewed 
as natural; for in this case, although the 
union is not the same, yet we know that.the 
miraculous power resides in the individual 
as a permanent gift. The providential re- 
lation is spmewhat different ; it is certainly 
the introduction of supernatural power 
within the sphere of nature, and as such 
might be characterized as different from, or 
at variance with, nature; but being a con- 
tinued agency, not limited to the sphere of 
humanity, and being essential to the very 
existence of nature, it practically forms a 
part of this system of things. 

On these grounds we held, and still hold, 
that the mark of contrary to nature as a 
differentia! character of the miracle is not 
needed. Miracles are a class of facts with- 
in human experience, and as such are in a 
parallel position with every other class; 
and they difference themselves in a similar 
way. It is to be observed that every class 
of facts must be contrary to the rest of na- 
ture ; for in no other way could they estab- 
lish themselves as a class. The organic 
phenomena for instance, or the rational acts 
of mankind, must be at variance with every 
other kind of phenomena. And in this 
sense, and no other, do we allow that mira- 
cles are contrary to nature. If there is any 
sense in which miracles are more contrary 
to nature than other classes of phenomena, 
let it be pointed out. If there is not, why 
attach to them an obnoxious and unneces- 
sary mark which will give rise to endless 
dispute and confusion ? * 

(ir. Mozley, while doing us the honour to 
quote our remarks on this subject, takes 
‘occasion to dissent. He is, indeed, willing 
to resign the expressions — violation, of 
suspension of a law of nature, if they arg 


* Dr. Hannah, with his usual ability and clearness, 
has specified the three elements necessary to the 
definition of a miracle — its efficient, its formal, and 
its final cause. With regard to the efficient cause 
we are at one with him. His formal cause, as will 
be seen, we admit or reject according to what is 
meant by ‘ nature.’ With regard to the final cause, 
we have already shown in what respect we differ 
from the evidential theory. (See Contemporary Re- 
view, July, 1866, p. 303.) 





considered obnoxious. He would even go 
so far as to maintain that a miracle, when 
judged of on the scale of the universe, is 
not contrary to, but in accordance with, 
law. But, while maintaining this accord- 
ance with higher law, he at the same time 


maintains the opposition of the miracle to . 


‘that set of laws which comes within the 
cognizance of our experience’ (p. 361). 
Now, if by ‘that set of laws’ Mr. Mozley 
means every other set but the miraculous one, 
then miracles are contrary in the sense ex- 
pressed. But just in the same way if we put 
apart any other set —e.g. the rational acts 
of mankind —from the bundle which we 
comprehend under the name of nature or 
experience, then we might just as truly say 
that they are in opposition to ‘that set of 
laws which comes within the cognizance of 
our experience.’ 

And this brings out the real difference 
between Mr. Mozley and ourselves. We 


are not so much divided upon the relation ° 


of the miracle to nature, as upon the prior 
question — What is a miracle? The dif- 
ference will come out in answer to the 


question, — Do miracles as a law or class of 


benomena form part of human experience ? 
n his view they do not; ir our view they 
do. In his view they are past and excep- 
tional acts on the part of God; in our view 
they are parts of a vast system now going 
on. While he believes that the resurrec- 
tion of Christ and the Apostolic charismata 
stand separate and altogether apart from 
us, we believe that the same power which 
accomplished these marvels as a law or 
system, is even now at work among us, 
and is part of our experience. 

We thus maintain that the mark of con- 
trary to nature as a differential character of 
miracles is not needed. But it is a mark 
which, from peculiar circumstances which 
we will now point out, is not only dangerous 
but fatal to theology; and on this ground 
ought to be rejected. We have hitherto 
spoken of nature as identical with the 
sphere of human experiénce: but in doin 
so we are using language which, althoug 
common, when it comes to be examined will 
sound strange in the ears of common sense. 
Common sense will ask,— Is not nature 
altogether independent of human expe- 
rience? Did the visible world, which 


geology tells us existed so many ages 
before man, only in reality begin to: be, 
wheh the human eye was created to be- 
hold it? Do mountains and valleys, do 
John and Thomas vanish into nothingness 
when they are not seen? If they do not 
—and common sense is pretty sure they 
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do not — then is nature not identical with 
human experience : it has a separate and in- 
dependent existence. And upon this ground 
common sense will construct its theory of 
nature in relation to the supernatural. 
The material world with its gradations of 
beings, rising in a vast chain from the low- 
est existence up to man, forms one sphere of 
existence —the sphere of nature: and 
above this; invisible to us, there is another 
sphere of existence — heaven. It is peopled 
by spiritual beings and departed souls. We 
know very little about it; but we know that 
in respect of our spiritual nature we belong 
to it, while in respect of our bodily nature 
we belong to the world of nature. Both 
these spheres of existence, the natural and 
supernatural, are united in the over-ruling 
providence of God. 

Now, if this conception, which we believe 
to be philosophically accurate, and which 
prevailed down to the end of last century, 
were universally recognized in modern 
science and we a a, there would be no 
difficulty in our definition of miracles. We 
might safely allow the differential character 
of contrary to nature. In fact, Bishop But- 
ler's definition: ‘ A miracle in its very no- 
tion is relative to a course of nature, and 
implies somewhat different from it,’ would 
hit the ma:k. For miracles would be the 
breaking in of the higher world upon the 
lower ; and they wotld establish themselves 
as a class by their opposition to nature as a 
whole, just as every other class of pheno- 
mena in nature have some mark of opposi- 
tion to the rest. 

But nature, in modern science and philoso- 
phy, is taken in a sense which is not only 
different from, but has literally no anal 
whatever to the above popular sense. In 
fact, a great revolution in human thought 
was effected by Kant’s polemic against 
Hume. The line of argument which Kant 
took up, was that of a distinction between 
the noumenal and phenomenal world. This 
distingtion, we may truly say, formed a new 
era in human thought: and its solidity is 
established by.the fact that it has been 
adopted into all philosophies, and has found 
its way downwards into the conceptions and 
reasonings of science. It is commonly ex- 
tena y the phrase, ‘the relativity of 

uman knowledge,’ and it is equally con- 
tended for by the sense-philosophy, as re- 
presented by Mill, and the common-sense, as 
represented by Hamilton. According to 
this distinction, all that is objected to 
the senses, or in other words, all that 
we 1 he is only phenomenon; but 
behind this there is, or there is not, as vere 
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cause et substantia, a corresponding noume- 
non. The extreme sense-philosophy, as re- 
presented by Hume, would deny the exist- 
ence of a noumenal world: the more 
moderate would allow that it may exist, but 
would maintain that we can never know it: 
the common-sense philosophy would main- 
tain that it does exist, and that, although 
we cannot know it positively, yet the fact 
of its existence is assured to us by an in- 
delible conviction impressed upon the mind. 

The effect of this distinction is that it 
cuts the popular idea of nature in two. In 
the days of Bishop Butler, the term nature 
included both the noumenal and phenome- 
nal world :*people were not at that time 
aware of the distinction. Nor do we think 
there ought to be any other than a logical 
distinction: for noumenon and phenomenon 
as existing in nature are really one, — or 
rather noumenon is that which really exists, 
and phenomenon is the impression or knowl- 
edge which we have of it. But in modern 
science and in the sense-philosophy the dis- 
tinction is made a very real one. That class 
of scientific men represented by Professor 
Tyndall and Mr. Grove, and sense-philoso- 
phers, such as Stuart Mill, exclude alto- 
gether from consideration thie noumenal 
half of nature, and limit their views entirely 
to the phenomenal. The position they take 
up is fm stated by Stuart Mill: — 


“T premise, then, that when in the course of 
this inquiry I speak of the cause of any phe- 
nomenon, I do not mean a cause which is not it- 
self a phenomenon; I make no research into 
the ultimate ontological cause of any thing. To 
adopt a distinction familiar in the wiitings of 
the Scotch. metaphysicians, and especially of 
Reid, the causes with which I concern myself, are 
not efficient, but physical causes. They are causes 
in that sense alone, in which one physical fact is 
said to be the cause of another. Of the efficient 
causes of phenomena, or whether any such 
causes exist at all, I am not called upon to give 
an opinion. The notion of causation is deemed, 
by the schools of‘metaphysics most in vogue at 
the present moment, to imply a mysterious and 
most powerful tie, such as cannot, or at least 
does not, exist between any physical fact on 
which it is invariably consequent, and which is 
popularly termed its cause; and thence is de- 
duced the supposed necessity of ascending high- 
er, into the essences and inherent constitution of 
things, to find the true cause, the cause which is 
not only followed by, but actually produces, the 
effect. No such necessity exists for the purpos- 
es of the present inquiry, nor will any such 
doctrine be found in the following pages. But 
neither will there be found anything incompat- 
ible with it. Weare in no way concerned in 
the question. The only notion of a cause which 
the theory of induction requires, is such a no- 
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tion as can be gained from experience. The 
Law of Causation, the recognition of which is 
the main pillar of inductive science, is but the 
familiar trath, that invariability of succession 
is found by observation to obtain between every 
fact in nature, and some other fact which has 
preceded it; independently of all considera- 
uon respecting the ultimate mode of production 
of phenomena, and of every other question re- 
garding the nature of ‘ things in themselves.’ ”’* 
—Mill’s Logic, vol. i. p. 338. 


It is to be remarked that the class of 
thinkers who take this line are the most 
popular at the present day ; and that their 
conception of nature is gradually supplant- 
ing the older one. People’s minds are be- 
coming more and more habituated to think 
of nature as a mere succession and co-exist- 
ence of phenomena. It is in our view a 
false idea of nature; but we have to face 
the fact that it not only prevails, but is the 
dominant one. To ascientific mind imbued 
with it, the natural world is the world of 
phenomena, the supernatural (if it has any 
existence) is the world of noumena. To 
such a scientific mind, man considered as a 
person i.e. a noumenon, is as much a super- 
natural being as are the angels. 

_ What. now will happen if in face of this 
view we maintain the opposition of miracles 
to nature? We shall put them in a posi- 
tion in which they become quite incredible. 
The true opposition is that between the 
noumena of the supernatural world and 
the noumena of the natural; the opposition 
18 not to a succession of natural phenomena. 


* This is all very well for Mr. Mill and those scien- 
tific men who think with him, But do they not, af- 
ter this programme, stand self condemned, if the 
ever presume to draw an ontological inference? 
For instance, with regard to Divine Providence. 
That is a question which literally turns upon the ex- 
istence or non-existence of a noumena! world. If 
there are true causes and substances in nature, that 
is, beings who have a created and permanent exist 
ence, then general providence or general law is the 
result of the relation in which they stand to each 
other. But, in addition to this, unless we dissever 
God altogether from His creation, there must be a 
Special care exercised by Him, either immediately 
or, as the Bible gives us to understand, through the 
ministry of angels. In a word, there must be such 
a —— as the Bible teaches, and man instinctively 
feels when he kneels down to pray. But, if there 
is no noumenal world, if all that is bat a mere co- 
existence and succession of phenomena, then to 
talk of a special providence, or for that matter of a 
God, in any real sense of the term, is simple folly, 
What shall we sav, then, of men who tell us, ‘A 
noumenal world may or may not exist—we do not 
choose to argue the point with you,’ and who then 
draw an inference on the supposition that it does 
not exist? We must, however, except Mr. Mill 
from this condemnation. In his recent ‘Examina- 
tion of Sir W. Hamilton’s Philosophy’ he has 
proved to his own satisfaction the non-existence 
of a noumenal world, Matter he finds but a perma- 
nent aay of sensation, and mind but a series 
of feelings. 
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But if we maintain the character of oppo- 
sition under this view, we must maintain it 
in the latter sense. The miracle thus be- 
comes an unexplained break in a chain of 
phenomena. It is a lusus nature. For 
modern science will admit no noumenal 
agency —neither the action of God, nor 
the action of a personal man. 

For these reasons we think the character 
of opposition to nature ought to be discard- 
ed. iracles are put in a better position, 
when they are presented as a system within 
human experience : a succession of spiritual 

henomena parallel with other experiences. 
No doubt, even in this light, they will 
hardly become credible to such a scientific 
mind, but they will not needlessly repel it. 
And theology will gain this advantage, 
that freed from the ban of science, it can 
speak without impediment to those who are . 
less imbued with the scientific By nope 
Nor) if we adopt this view shall we set 
ourselves in opposition to Bishop Butler. 
When he opposed miracles to nature, it 
was in the former not in the latter sense. 
He would not have excluded the miraculous 
from the domain of experience. Possibly 
he might not with us have put the experi- 
ence of the Divine life in the same category 
with the great miracles; but the reader 
must judge whether in doing so we have 
reason on our side.* 

We have occupied so much space with 
the rationale of the miracle that we have 
little left for other matters; but we cannot 
pass over Mr. Mozley’s admirable argument 
as against the objections of science. In 
entering, however, upon the consideration 
of it, we must relinquish the point of view 


¥|for which we have been contending, and 


regard the miracle as an exceptional event. 
We must also pass over from the philosophi- 
cal stand-point, which we have hitherto 
occupied, to the extreme position of the 
sense-philosophy. On the ground which 
we occupy, in dealing with this argument, 
we are not entitled to speak of a personal 
relation as subsisting between man and 
God, for the world of the sense-philosophy 
is not a world of persons and things, but of 


**T find no appearance of a presumption from the 
onalogy a nature nst the general scheme of 
Christianity that God created and invisibly governs 
the world Jesus Christ: and by Him also will 
hereafter judge it in righteousness, i.e. render to 
every one according to his works, and that good 
men are under the influence of ‘His Spirit. Whether 
these things are or are not to be called miraculous is, 
perhaps, only a question about words.’ ( Analogy, 

art ii. chap. 2.) We do not contend for the word, 


t for the thing — the identity of our spiritual life 
with the phenomena manifested in Christ and His 
Apostles, 
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phenomenal succession. Looking, then, at 
miracles as exceptional acts, and at the 
world, in this point of view, what is the na- 
ture of the scientific argument brought 
against them? It may be stated thus: 
the world being made up of a chain of 
orderly succession, what you mean by a 
miracle is an interruption or variation of 
that order. But an immense accumulation 
of experience has proved the fact that the 
chain of succession is never broken or varied. 
And besides, invariability, as a principle, is 
so firmly fixed in the mind of every scien- 
tific inquirer, that he cannot even conceive 
the possibility of its failure. Or, to apply 
the argument toa particular case: You tell 
me of one or two dead men who have 
risen. I cannot believe it. An immense 
accumulation of experience has convinced 
me that such is not the order of succession 
in the case of dead men. - Dead men con- 
tinue dead : they do not rise again to life ; 
and so firmly am I convinced that this law 
is verified in every instance, that I cannot 
even conceive the possibility of its failure. 

The only effectual way of meeting this 
argument would be on philosophical! ground. 

e might, for instance, reply in this way : 
Your philosophy is all wrong. As a matter 
of fact, the world is not made up of. co-ex- 
istences and sequences. Matter is not, as 
Mr. Mill would persuade us, a permanent 
possibility of sensation, nor mind a series 
of feelings. There are in nature true causes 
and substances; and man is a being pos- 
sessed of a personal existence. As soon as 
we allow this view of the world, the above 
argument falls to pieces. For events are 
not arranged on the principle of antece- 
dents and consequents, but are dependent 
on the noumenal world of which they are 
the phenomena. Constancy of succession, 
therefore, is not an absolute law, as is postulat- 
ed in the above arghment. The succession 
is only constant; so long as ‘the noumenal 
relations remain the same. But in the case 
of a miracle these are altered; just as in 
the world of nature phenomena are contin- 
ually varied by bringing new agents into 
play. In the case, for instance, of the res- 
urrections spoken of, we know, on _ 
grounds, that a power was present which 
produced the effect. 

This, however, is not the way in which 
Mr. Mozley has met the argument. He has 
fought the sense-philosophy on its own 
ground. This, if we mistake not, is some- 
thing quite new. Hitherto the argument 
has been as against two rival philosophies. 
It had been taken for grated, that if we 





accept the empirical premises, we must ac- 
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cept the conclusion. Mr. Mozley has shown 
that we are under no such necessity. He 
has discovered a flaw inthereasoning. Ac- 
cepting as he does the premises, he shows 
that the conclusion is by no means warrant- 
ed; for more is collected in the latter than 
is at hand in the former. 

In proceeding to his argument, Mr. Moz- 
ley first of all makes sure of what, on em- 
pirical premises, we mean by the order of 
nature. Ifthe order of nature is defined to 
be the order in which physical events suc- 
ceed each other, the definition will be true 
enough. But it will not bring out the point 
which occasions all the difficulty, and which 
especially: needs to be elucidated. There 
can be no question about the order of past 
events: that every one allows tq be fixed 
and invariable ; and, so far as we can see, 
not even the fiat of Almighty God’ could 
change it. It is about the future as .con- 
nected with the past that the whole difficul- 
ty arises. Our belief is that the future will 
resemble the past ; that events which are at 
present hidden in the unknown future will 
succeed each other in the same order as: 
they have hitherto done. Bodies have 
tended towards the earth; they will. con- 
tinue to do so. The sun has hitherto risen 
and set; he will rise and set. Men have . 
been born, have lived, and died; such will 
be their fate hereafter. As a matter of 
fact, such is the belief of every man, and 
the instinctive faith of the brute creation. 
As a matter of fact, therefore, it must be 
accepted and dealt with by philosophy. We 
are not inquiring how the philosophy which we 
receive would deal with it ; we are following 
Mr. Mozley in his explanation of it on the 
principles of empiricism. But before pro- 
ceeding, let us mark the exact bearing of 
the point as now stated on miracles. It is 
on the strength of this faith that miracles or 
variations in the order of succession are ex-, 
cluded. From our conviction that nature 
will go on as hitherto, it is argued that as a 
matter of fact it will do so; and retrospec- 
tively that it has done so. And thus all 
miracles, past and future (if we regard them 
as exceptional events): even the slightest 
variation from the worn grooves is exclud- 
ed. 

It isobvious that this conclusion is de- 
pendent ‘on the mental character of this 
conviction. It is a trite remark — and the 
opponents of miracles would be the first to 
recognise it — that the mere fact of human 
belief does not in itself imply truth in fact, 
for many beliefs are fallacious. It depends 
on the mental character of our belief, it de- 
pends on whether it has any ground in 
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reason or necessity, whether we can ‘safely 
infer from it actuality. 

Have we, then, any ground in reason for 
this our faith? If we proceed on the pre- 
mises of empiricism, it must be confessed 
we have not. Mr. Mozley has analyzed and 
exposed every apparent argument which 
would seem to give a rational ground for 
our faith in the uniformity of phenomenal 
succession. If aman is asked why he be- 
lieves the fdturg will resemble the past, 
probably his first impulse would be to say, 
‘Why, it is self-evident.’ But it is not. 
‘We mean by self-evident, that of which 
the opposite is self-contradictory : but though 
the fact that the sun rose to-day would be 
contradicted by the fact that it did not rise 
to-day, it igin no way contradicted by the 
fact that it will not rise to-morrow.’ In like 
mannet every other reason that we may be 
inclined to bring forward will be found, on 
examination, to be no reason at all, but sim- 
py a statement of the fact in other words. 

t may be said, for instance, that the repeti- 

tion.of a fact for alength of time shows 
that there is a permanent cause at work. 
Here we should say to the empiricist, ‘ The 
idea of a permanent cause at all is subver- 
sive of your premises: it belongs'to a dif- 
.fe-ent kind of philosophy.’ Hence Mr.Mozley 
is quite correct when he argues, ‘ The effects 
which have taken place show a cause at 
work only to the extent of those effects, not 
at all further. Why, then, do we expect 
with such certainty the future continuance 
of them? We can only say, because we 
believe the future will be like the past. We 
' have professed, then, to give a reason why 
we believe this, and we have only at last 
stated the fact that we do.’ 

In like manne, Mr. Mozley disposes of 
other apparent argumeuts which might be 
brought from the same point of view. The 
following summary is a fine specimen of the 
keen eloquence which so often breaks from 
his pen :— 


‘What ground of reason, then, can we assign 
for our expectation that any part of the course 
of nature wiil the next moment be like what it 

* has been up to this moment, i.e. for our belief 
* in the sulbornalty of nature? None. No de- 
monstrative reason can be given, for the con- 
trary to the recurrence of a fact of nature is no 
contradiction. Noprobable reason can be given, 
for all probable reasoning respecting the course 
of nature is founded upon this presumption of 
likeness, and therefore cannot be the foundarion 
of it. No réason can be given for this belief. 


It is withouta reason. It rests upon no rational 


ground, and can be traced.to no rational princi- 
ple. Everything connected with human life de- 
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pends upon this belief, every practical plan or 
purpose. that we form implies it, every provision 
that we make’ for the future, every safeguard 
and caution we employ against it, all calculation 
and adjustment of means to ends, supposes this 
belief; it is this principle alone which renders 
our experience of the slightest use to us, and 
without it there would be, so far as we are con- 
cerned, no order of nature and no laws of nature ; 
and yet this belief has no more producible rea- 
son for it than a speculation of fancy. A nat- 
ural fact ‘has been repeated ; it will be repeated : 
— Iam consvious of utter darkness when I try 
to see why one of these follows from the other ; 
1 not only see no reason, but I perceive that I 
see none, though I can no more help the expecta- 


tion than I can stop the circylation of my blood... 


There is a premise, and thefe is a conclusion: 
but there is a total want of connection between 
the two. The inference, then, from the one of 
these to the other, rests upon no ground of the 
understanding ; by no search or analysis, how- 
ever suitable or minute, can we extract from 
any corner of the human mind and intelligence, 
an 9 remote, the very faintest reason for it.’ 
— P. 39. 


Mr. Mozley next shows that what is called 
the inductive principle is of the same char- 
acter. It consists of two parts: first, the 
search for the antecedent; and, secondly, 
the inference which is ‘ exactly the same in- 
stinct which converts ordinary and common 
experience into law, viz. that habit by which 
we always extend any existing recurrent 
fact of nature into the future.’ 

With regard to the exact nature of this 
expectation of likeness, Mr. Mozley does 
not commit himself. It may be simply a 
practical instinct, analogous to the instinct 
of brutes ; or it may arise in us from custom 
or association. It is enough, be thinks, if 
we understand that it is irrational, i.e. has no 
ground in reason. He quotes with appro- 
bation the famous view of Hume, and then 
— the result to the question of mira- 
cles : — 


‘ And now the belief in the order of nature 
being thus, however powerful and useful, an un- 
intelligent impulse of which we can give no 


‘rational account, in what way does this discov- 


ery affect the question of miracles? In this 
way, that this belief, not having itself its founda- 
tion in reason, the ground is gone upon which 
it could be maintained, that miracles, as opposed 
to the order of nature, were opposed to reason. 
There being no producible reason why a new 
event should be like the hitherto course of na- 
ture, no decision of reason is contradicted by its 
unlikencss. A miracle, in being opposed to vur 
experience, is not only not opposed to necessary 
reasoning, but to any reasoning. DoT see, by 
a certain perception, the connexion between 
these two? It has happenedso; it will hap- 
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pen so; then may I reject a new reported’ fact 
which has not happened so as an impossibility. 
Butif I do not see the connection between these 
two by a certain perception, or by any percep- 
tion, I cannot.’ — P48. 


And again :— 


‘ When, then, there is nothing on the side of 
reason opposed to the expectation of likeness, 
as is the case commonly, we follow it absolutely. 
But supposing there should arise a call of rea- 
son to us to believe what is opposite to it; sup- 
posing there is the evidence of testimony, which 
is an appeal to our proper reason, that an event 
has taken place which is opposed to this impres- 
sion — it is evident then that our reason must 
prevail in the encounter, i.e. that if there is on 
one side positive evidence, the antecedent 
countcr-expectation must give way.’ — P. 57. 


Such is Mr. Mozley’s famous argument ; * 
and, as an argumentum ad hominem, we be- 








lieve it to be unanswerable. He has shat- 
tered for ever the pretentious reasoning 
from the ‘constancy of natural causes.’ | 
Those who indulge in this argumentation | 
are the very persons who have loosened the | 
connection between cause and effect. The 
order of nature in their hands has become, 
in Mr. Mozley’s expressive phrase, but ‘ a} 
rope of sand, consisting of antecedents and | 
cousequents, -but without a rational link or 
trace of necessary connection between them.’ 
Under this point of view, then, what reason 
‘can be assigned against the miracle? There 
js none. The resurrection of Christ is as 
credible as is His death. 
But if we examine Mr. Mozley’s argu: | 
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but if the miracle is only gained at the 
price of adopting these, of what use is it to 
us ? Smply none atall. If we dissever the’ 
connection between cause and effect, we de- 
nude the miracle of all meaning. A mira- 
cle has only meaning on the supposition of 
noumenal agency or real causation. Itison 
this supposition alone that we cgn draw the 
inference of asupernatural cause. If there 
is no real causation — if the events of the 
world succeed each other disconnectedly, 
like the images of a kaleidoscope, what does 
it matter whether they are similar or dissimi- 
lar, miraculous or ordinary? We ean ia 
neither case advance a single step beyond 
the fact that they are. ‘ In tact, Mr. Mozley 
has only developed in one direction the in- 
herent scepticism of the empirical philosophy. 
Hume developed it in other directions, to 
the utter subversion of human knowledge. 
And this illustrates the truth of a remark 
which we made before, that the real point at 








issue in the present controversy is not scienti- 
fic but philosophical. Our faith in the 
supernatural is dependent on the view 
which we take of the world as a whole 

As Mr. Mozley has remarked (p. 58), the 
idea of real causation in nature is not op- 
posed to thesupernatural: but (and it is our 
own remark) the idea of antecedents and 
consequents is. It is not indeed opposed, as 
Mr. Mozley has shown, to the unlike fact ; 
but it is opposed to the miracle as the work 
of God. But if it is opposed to the agency 
of God, it is equally opposed to the agency 
of man: its logical result being, as develop-- 
ed by Mr. Mill the reduction of the human, 
personality to‘a series of feelings.’ Here 





ment in the light of its positive value, as|then is a ready method for solving any: 
tending to further our belief in the super-| doubts a man may have in regard to mira- 
natural, our estimate of it alters. Theargu-|cles. If he can see his way to the belief 
ment is only valid on empirical principles : | that he is something more than a “series. of 


| feelings;’ if he can convince himself that 


* It is to be observed that this argument only | he is a living person the cause of his own 
meets Positivism, or the English sense-philosophy. 


| i th . 
It does not meet the objection to miracles grounded | actions, he has vad longer oy tee to 
vn Pantheistic systems, | doubt the miraculous scheme of Christianity. 





Mr. Joun Stuart Mitvis now engaged, at} A PpostaHumous work of Edgar Allan Poe has 
Avignon, in editing the collected works of the | recently been discovered, and will seon be pub- 


late Mr. Buckle, the author of the “ History of | lished iu New York. 
Civilization.” 
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Some days passed on after the visit to the 
jeweller’s shop, — perhaps ten or twelve, — 
before Nina heard from or saw her lover 
again ; and during that time she had no ti- 
dings from her relatives in the Windeberg- 
gasse. Life,went on very quietly in the old 
house, and not the less quietly because the 
proceeds of the necklace saved Nina from 
any further immediate necessity of searching 
for money. ‘The cold weather had come, or 
rather weather that was col@ in the morn- 
ing and cold in the evening, and old Ba- 
latka kept his bed altogether. His state 
was such that no one could say. why he 
should not get up and dress himself, and he 
himself continued to speak of some future 
time when he would do so; but there he 
was, lying in his bed, and Nina told’ herself 
that in all probability she would never see 
him about the house again. For herself, she 
was becoming painfully anxious that~some 
day should be fixed for her marriage. She 
knew that she was, herself, ignorant in such 
matters; and she knew also that there was 
no woman near her from whom she cou!d 
seek counsel. Were she to go to some mat- 
ron of the neighbourhood, her neighbour 
would only rebuke her, because she loved 
aJew. She had boldly told her relatives 
of her love, and by doing so had shut her- 
self out from all assistance from them. From 
even her father she could get no sympathy ; 
though with him her engagement had be- 
come so far a thing sanctioned, that he had 
ceased to sp?ak of it in words of reproach. 
But when was it to be ? She had more than 
once made up her mind that she would ask 
her lover, but her courage had never as 
yet mounted high enough in his presence to 
allow her to do so. When he was with her, 
their conversation always took such a turn 
that before she left him she was happy 
enough if she could only draw from him an 
asurance that he was not forgetting to love 
her. Of any final time for her marriage he 
never said a word. In the meantime she 
and her father might starve! They could 
not live on the price of a necklace for ever. 
She had not made up her mind — she never 
could make up her mind — as to what might 
be best for her father when she should be 
married ; but she had made up her mind 
that when that happy time should come, 
she would simply obey her husband. He 
would tell her what would be best for her 
father. But in the mean time there was vo 
word of her marriage; and now she had 
been ten days in the Kleinseite without 
once haviug had so much as a message from 
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her lover. How was it possible that she 
should continue to live in such a condition 
as this ? , 

She was sitting one morning very forlorn 
in the big parlour, looking out upon the 
birds who were pecking among the dust in 
the courtyard below, when her eye just 
caught the drapery of the dress of some wo- 
man who had entered the arched gateway. 
Nina, from her place by the window, could 
see out through the arch, and no one there- 
fore could come through their gate while she 
was at her seat without passing under ‘her 
eye ; but on this occasion the birds had dis- 
tracted her- attention, and she had not 
caught a sight of the woman's face or figure. 
Could it be her aunt come to torture her 
again—her and her father? She knew 
that Souchey was down stairs, hanging 
somewhere in idleness about the door, and 
therefore she did not leave her place. If it 
were indeed her aunt, her aunt might come 
up there to seek her. Or it might possibly 
be Lotta Luxa, who, next to her aunt, was 
of all women the most disagreeable to Nina. 
Lotta, indeed, was not so hard to bear as 
aunt Sophie, because Lotta could be 
answered sharply, and could be told to go, 
if matters proceeded to extremities. In such 
a case Lotta no doubt would not go; but 
still the power of desiring her to do so was 
much. Then Nina remembered that Lotta 
never wore her peticoats so full as was the 
morsel of drapery which she had seen. And 
as she thought of this there came a low 
knock at the door. Nina, without rising, 
desired the stranger to come in. Then the 
door was gently opened, and Rebecca Loth 
the Jewess stood before her. Nina had seen 
Rebecca, but had never spoken to her. 
Each girl had heard much of the other 
from their younger friend Ruth Jacobi. 
Ruth was very intimate with them both, 
and Nina had been willing enough to be 
told of Rebecca, as had Rebecca also to 
be told of Nina. “ Grandfather wants An- 
ton to marry Rebecca,” Ruth had said. more 
than once; and thus Nina knew well that 
Rebecea was her rival. “I think he loves 
her better than his own eyes,” Ruth had 
said to Rebecca, speaking of her uncle and 
Nina. But Rebecca had heard from a 
thousand sources of information that he who 
was to have been her lover had forgotten 
his own people and his own religion, and 
had given himself to a Christian girl. Each, 
therefore, now knew that she looked upon 
an enemy and a rival; but each was anx- 
ious to be very courteous to her enemy. 

Nina rose from her chair directly she saw 
her visitor, and came forward to meet her. 
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‘I suppose you hardly know who I -am, 
Friulein,” said Rebecca. 

“ Oh, yes,” said Nina, with her pleasant- 
est smile ; “ you are Rebecca Loth.” 

“ Yes, I am Rebecca Loth, the Jewess.” 

“T like the Jews,” said Nina. 

Rebecca was not dressed now as she had 
been dressed on that gala occasion when 
we saw her in the Jews’ quarter. Then she 
had been as smart as white muslin and 
bright ribbons and velvet could make her. 
Now she was clad almost entirely in black, 
and over her shoulders she wore a dark 
shawl, drawn closely round her neck. But 
sheehad on her head, now as then, that pe- 
culiar Hungarian hat which looks almost 
like a coronet in front, and gives an aspect 
to the girl who wears it half defiant and 
half attractive; and there were there of 
coarse the long, glossy, black curls, and the 
dark blue eyes, and the turn of the face, 
which was so completely Jewish in its hard, 
bold, almost repellant beauty. Nina had 
said that she liked the Jews, but when the 
words were spoken she remembered that 
they might be open to misconstruction, and 
she blushed. The same idea occurred to 
Rebecca, but she scorned to take advantage 
of even a successful rival on such-a point as 
that. She would not twit Nina by any hint 
that this assumed liking for the Jews was 
simply a special predilection for one Jew in 
particular. “ We are not ungrateful to you 
for coming among us and knowing us,” said 
Rebecca. Then there was a slight pause, 
for Nina hardly knew what to say to her 
visitor. But Rebecca continued to speak. 
“ We hear that in other countries the pre- 
judice against us is dying away, and that 
Christians stay with does in their houses, 
and Jews with Christians, eating with them 
and drinking with them. I fear it will never 
be so in Prague.” 

“And why not in Prague? I hope it 
may. Why should we not do in Prague as 
they do elsewhere ?” 

“ Ah, the feeling is too firmly settled here. 
We have our own quarter, and live alto- 
gether apart. A Christian here will hardly 
walk with a Jew, unless it be from counter 
to counter, or from bank to bank. As for 
their living together — or even eating in 
the same room — do you ever see it ?” 

Nina of course understood the meaning 
of this. ‘That which the girl said to her was 
intended to prove to her how impossible it 
was that she should marry'a Jew, and live 
m Prague with a Jew as his wife; but she, 
who hai stood her ground before aunt So- 

hie, who had never flinched for a moment 
efore all the threats which could be show- 
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ered upon her from the Christian side, was 
not going to quail before the opposition of 
a Jewess, and that Jewess a rival ! 

“IT do not know why we should not live 
to see it,” said Nina. 

“Tt must take long first— very long,” 
said Rebecca. ‘** Even now, Friiulein, I fear 
you will think that I am very intrusive in 
coming to you. I know that a Jewess has 
no right to push her acquaintance upon a 
Christian girl.” The Jewess spoke very 
humbly of herself and of her people; but in 
every word she uttered there was a slight 
tonch of irony which was not lost upon 
Nina. Nina could not but bethink herself 
that she was poor — so poor that everything 
around her, on her, and about her, told of 
poverty ; while Rebecca was very rich, and 
showed her wealth even in the sombre gar- 
ments which she had chosen for her morning 
visit. No idea of Nina’s poverty had crossed 
Rebecca’s mind, but Nina herself could not 
but remember it when she felt the sarcasm 
implied in her visitor’s self-humiliation. 

“Tam glad that you have come to me, 
— very glad indeed, if you have come in 
friendship.” Then she blushed as she con- 
tinued ; “‘ to me, situated as I am, the friend- 
ship of a Jewish maiden would be a treasure 
indeed.” 

“ You intend to speak of ” — 

“T speak of my engagement with Anton 
Trendellsohn. Ido so with you because I 
know that you have heard of it. You tell me 
that Jews and Christians cannot come to- 

ether in Prague, but I mean to marry a 

ew. A Jew is my lover. Ifyou will say 
that you will be my friend, I will love you 
indeed. Ruth Jacobi is my friend ; but then 
Ruth is so young.” 

“ Yes, Ruth is very young. She is a child. 
She knows nothing.” 

“A child’s friendship it better than 
none.” 

“ Ruth is very young. She cannot un- 
derstand. I too love Ruth Jacobi.. I have 
known her since she was born. I knew and 
loved her mother. You do not remember 
Ruth Trendellsohn. No; your acquaintance 
with them is only of the other day.” 

“ Ruth’s mother has been dead seven 
years,” said Nina. 

“ And what are seven years? I have 
known them for four-and-twenty.” 

“ Nay ; that cannot be.” 

“But Ihave. That is my age, and I was 
born, so to-say, in their arms. Ruth Tren- 
dellsohn was ten years older than I— only 
ten.” 

“ And Anton ?” 

«“ Anton was a year older than his sister; 
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2 
‘but you know Anton’s age. Has he never 
told you his age ?” 

“1 never asked him; but I know it. 
There are things one knows as a matter of 
course. I remember his birthday always.” 

“ Tt has been a short always.” 

“ No, not so short. Two years is not a 
short time to know a friend.” 

“ But he has not been "betrothed to you 
for two years ?” 

“No; not betrothed to me.” 

“ Nor has he loved you so long; nor you 
him ?” . 

“ For him, I can only speak of the time 
when he first told me so.” 

“ And that was but the other day — but 
the other day as I count the time.” To this 
Nina made no answer. She could not claim 
to have known her lover from so early a 
date as Rebecca Loth had done, who had 
been, as she said, born in the arms of his 
family. But what of that? Men do not 
always love best those woman whom they 
have known the longest. Anton Tren- 
dellsohn had known her long enough to 
find that he loved her best. Why then 
should this Jewish girl come to her and 
throw in her teeth the shortness of her in- 
timacy with the man who was to be her 
husband? If she, Nina, -had also been a 
Jewess, Rebecca Loth would not then have 
spoken in such a way. As she thought of 
this she turned her face away from the 
stranger, and looked out among the sparrows 
who were still pecking among the dust-in 
the court. She had told Rebecca at the 
beginning of their interview that she would 
be delighted to find a friend in a Jewess, 
but now she felt sorry that the girl had 
come to her. For Auton’s sake she would 
bear with much from one whom he had 
known so long. But for that thought she 
would have answered her visitor with short 
courtesy. As it was, she sat silent and 
looked out upon the birds. 

“T have come to you now,” said Rebecca 
Loth, “ to say a few words to you about 
Anton Trendellsohn. I hope you will not 
refuse to listen.” 

“ That will depend on what you say.” 

“ Do you think it willbe for his good to 
marry a Christian ?” 

“] shall leave him to judge of that,” re- 
plied Nina, sharply. 

“Tt cannot be that you do not think of 
it. Iamsure you would not willingly do 
an injury to the man you love.” 

“T would die for him if that would serve 
him.” 

“ You can serve him without dying. If 
he takes you for his wife, all his people will 
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. 
turn against him. His own father will be- 
come his enemy.” 

“How can that be? His father knows of 
it, and yet he is not my enemy.” 

“Tt isasI tell you. His father will ‘dis- 
inherit him. Every Jew in Prague will 
turn his back upon him. He knows it now. 
Anton knows it himself, but he cannot be 
the first to say the word that shall put an 
end to your engagement.” 

“ Jews have married Christians in Prague 
before now,” said Nina, pleading her own 
cause with all the strength she had. 

“ But not such a one as Anton Trendell- 
sohn. An unconsidered man may do that 
which is not permitted to those who are 
more in note.” 

“ There is no law against it now.” 

“That is true. There is no law. But 
there are habits stronger than law. In your 
own case, do you not know that all the 
friends you have in the world will turn their 
backs upon you? And so it would be with 
him. You two would be alone — neither 
as Jews nor as Christians — with none to aid 
you, with no friend to love you.” - 

“For myself I care nothing,” said Nina. 
“'They may say, if they like, that I am no 
Christian.” 

“ But how will it be with him ? Can you 
ever be happy if you have been the cause of 
ruin to your husband ?” 

Nina was again silent for a while, sitting 
with her face turned altogether away from 
the Jewess. Then she rose suddenly from 
her chair, and, facing round almost fiercely 
upon the other girl, asked a question, which 
came from the fulness of her heart, “* And 
you — you yourself, what is it that you in- 
tend todo? Do you wish to marry him ?” 

“ T do,” said Rebecca, bearing Nina’s gaze 
without dropping her own eyes for a mo- 
ment. “Ido. Ido wish to be the wife of 
Anton Trendellshon.” 

“ Then you shall never have your wish — 
never. He loves me, and me‘only. Ask 
him, and he will tell you so.” 

“T have asked him, and he has told. me 
so.” There was something so serious, so sad, 
and so determined in the manner of the 
young Jewess, that it almost cowed Nina — 
almost drove her to yield before her visitor. 
‘* Tf he has told you so,” she said —; then 
she stopped, not wishing to triumph over 
her rival. 

“ He has told me so; but I knew it with- 
out his telling. We all know it. I have not 
come here to deceive you, or to create false 
suspicions. He does love you. He cares 
nothing for me, and he does love you. - But 
is he therefore to be ruined? Which had 
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he better lose? All that he has in the 
world, or the girl that has taken his fancy ?” 

“I would sooner lose the world twice over 
than lose him.” 

“Yes; but you are only a woman. 
Think of his position. There is not a Jéw 
in all Prague respected among us as he is 
respected. He knows more, can do more, 
has more of wit and clevérness, than any of 
us. We look to him to win for the Jews in 
Prague something of the freedom which 
Jews have elsewhere,—in Paris and in 
London. If he takes a Christian for his 
wife, all this will be destroyed.” 

“ But all will be well if he were to marry 
you!” ; rere 

Now it was Rebecca’s turn to pause ; but 
it was not for long. “I love him dearly,” 
she said ; “ with a love as warm as yours.” 

“And therefore I am to be untrue to 

_him,” said Nina, again seating herself. 


, , “And were I to become bis wife,” con- 


tinued Rebecca, not regarding the interrup- 
tion, “it would be well with him in a world y 
point of view. All our people would be glad, 
because there has been friendship between 
the families from of old. His father would be 
pleased, and he would become rich; and I also 
am not without some wealth of my own.” 

“ While I am poor,” said Nina; “so poor 
that, — look here, I can only mend my rags. 
There, look at my shoes. I have not another 
pair to my feet. But if he likes me, poor 
aud ragged, betterthan he likes you, rich ” — 
She got so far, raising her voice as she 
spoke ; but ske could get no farther, for her 
sobs stopped her voice. 

But while she was struggling to speak, the 
other girl rose and knelt at Nina’s feet, put- 
ting her long tapering fingers upon Nina’s 
threadbare arms, so that her forehead was 
almost close to Nina’s lips. “ He does,” said 
Rebecca. “It is true—quite true. He 

sloves you, poor as you are, ten times—a 
hundred times — better than he loves me, 
who am not poor. You have won it alto- 
gether by yourself, with nothing of outside. 
art to back you. You have your triumph. 
Will not that be enough for a life’s content- 
ment ?” 

“No;—no, no,” said Nina. “ No, it will 
not be enough.” But her voice now was not 
altogether sorrowful. There was in it some- 
thing of a wild joy which had come to her 
heart from the generous admission which the 
Jewess made. She did triumph as she re- 
membered that she had conquered with no 
other weapons than those which nature had 
given her. 

“It is more of contentment than I shall 
ever have,” said Rebecca. “ Listen to me. 

® 





Tf you will say to me that you will release 
him from bis promise, I will swear to you, by 
the God whom we both-worship, that I will 
never become his wife — that he shall never 
touch me or speak to me in love.” She hed 
risen before she made this propesal, and now 
stood before Nina with one hand raised, with 
her blue eyes fixed upon Nina’s face, and.a 
solemnity in her manner whigh for a while 
startled Nina into silence. “ You will be- 
lieve my word, I am sure,” said Rebecca.” 

“ Yes, I would believe you,” said Nin’. 

“ Shall it be a bargain between us? Say 
so, ard whatever is mine shall be mine and 
yours too. Though a’Jew may not make a 
Christian his wife, a Jewish girl may love a 
Christian maiden;— and then, Nina, we 
stall both know that we have done our very 
best for him whom we both love better than 
all the world beside.” * 

Nina was again silent; considering the 
roposition that had been made to her. 
here was one thing that she did not see; 

one point of view in which the matter had 
not been presented to her. ‘ The cause for. 
her sacrifice had been made plain to her, 
but why was the sacrifice of the other also 
to become necessary ? By not yielding she 
might be able to keep her lover to herself; 
but if she were to be induced to abandon 
him — for his sake, so that he might not be 
ruined by his love for her—why, in that case, 
should he not take the other girl for his 
wife? In such a case Nina told herself that 
there would be nd world left for her. There 
would be nothing left for her beyond the 
accomplishment of Logta Luxa’s prophecy. 
But yet, though she thought of this, though 
in her misery she half resolved that she 
would give up Anton, and not exact from 
Rebecea the oath which the Jewess had 
tendered, stil', in spite of that feeling, the 
dread of a rival’s success helped to make her 
feel that she could never bring herself to 

ield. ° 
me Shall it be as I say?” said Rebecca; 
“and shall we, dear, be friends while we 
live?” 

“ No,” said Nina, suddenly. 

“ You cannot bring yourself todo so much 
for the man you love ?” 

“No, I cannot. Could vou throw your- 
self from the bridge into the Moldau, and 
drown yourself ?” 

“ Yes,” said Rebecca, “I could. If it 
would serve him, I think that I could do 

“ What! in the dark, when it is so cold ? 
The people would see you in the day-time.” 

“ But I would live, that I might hear of 
his doings, and see his success.” — 
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“ Ah! I could not live without feeling | the Jews of Prague would treat him some- 


that he loved me.” 

“ But what will you think of his love 
when it has ruined him? Will it be pleas- 
ant then? Were I to do that, then — then 
I should bethink myself of the cold river 
and. the dark night, and the eyes of the 
passers-by whom I should be afraid to meet 
in the day-time. I ask you to be as I am. 
Who is there that pities me? Think again, 


Nina. I know you would wish that he should | 


be prosperous. 

Nina did think again, and thought long. 
And she wept, and the Jewess comforted 
her, and many words were said between 
them beyond those which have been here 

_set down; but, in the end, Nina could not 
bring herself to say that she would give him 
up. For his sake had she not given up her 
uncle and her aunt, and St. John and St. 
Nicholas — and the very Virgin herself, 
whose picture she had now removed from 
the wall beside her bed to a dark drawer? 
How could she give up that which was 

_ everything she-had in the world — the very 
life of her bosom? “TJ will ask him — him- 
himself,” she said at last, hoarsely. “TI will 
ask him, and do as he bids me. I cannot do 
anything unless it is as he bids.me.” 

“In this matter you must act on your 
own judgment, Nina.” 

& No, will not. I have no judgment. 
He must judge for me in everything. If he 
says it is better that we should part, then— 
then —then I will let him go.” 

After this Rebecca left the room and 
the house. Before she went, she kissed the 
Christian girl; but Nina did not remember 
that she had been kissed. Her mind was 
sg full, not of thought, but of the suggestion 
that had. been made to ‘her, that it could 
now take no impression from anything else. 
She had been recommended to do a thing 
as her duty — as a paramount duty towards 
him who was éverything to her — the doing 
of which it would be impossible that she 
should survive. So she told herself when 
she was once more alone, and had again 
seated herself in the chair by the window. 
She did not for a moment. accuse Rebecca 
of dealing unfairly with her. It never 
occurred to her as possible that the Jewess 
had come to her with false views of her own 
fabrication. Had she so believed. her sus- 
pone would have done great injustice to 

er rival; but no such idea presented itself 
to Nina’s mind. All that Rebecca had said 
to her had come to her as though it were 
gospel. She did believe that Trendellshon, 
as a Jew, would injure himself greatly by 
marrying a Christian. She did believe that 








what as the Christians would treat herself. 


For herself such treatment would be noth- 


ing, if she were but once married; but she 
could understand that to him it would be 
ruinous. And Nina believed also that Re- 
becca had been entirely disinterested in 
her mission — that she came thither, not to 
gain a lover for herself, but to save from 
injury the man she loved, without reference 
to her own passion. Nina knew that Re- 
becca was strong and good, and acknowl- 
edged also that she herself was weak and 
selfish. She thought that she ought to have 
been persuaded to make the sacrifice, and 
once or twice she almost resolved that she 
would follow Rebecca to the Jews’ quarter 
and tell her that it should be made. But 
she could not do it.’ Were she to do so, 
what would be left to her? With him 
she could bear anything, everything. To 
starve would hardly be bitter to her, so 
that his arm could be round her waist and 
that her head could be on his shoulder. 
And, moreover, was she not his to do with 
as he pleased ? After all her promises to 
him, how could she take upon -herself to 
dispose of herself otherwise than as he 
might direct ? 

ut then some thought of the missing 
document came back upon her, and she 
remembered in her grief that he suspected 
her — that even now he had some frightful 
doubt as to her truth to him — her faith, 
which was, alos, alas! more firm and bright 
towards him than towards that heavenly 
Friend whose aid would certainly suffice to 
bring her through all her troubles, if only 
she could bring herself to trust as she asked 
it. But she could trust only in him, and he 
doubted her! Would it not be better to do 
as Rebeeca said, and make the most of such 
contentment as might come to her from her 
triumph over herself? That would be bet- 
ter — ten times better than to be abandoned 
by him— to be deserted by her Jew lover, 
because the Jew would not trust her a Chris- 
tian ! On either side there could be noth- 
ing for her but death ; but there is a choice 
even of deaths. If she did the thing her- 
self, she thought that there might be some- 
thing sweet even in the sadness of her last 
hour — something of the flavour of sacrifice. 
But should it be done by him, in that way 
there lay nothing but'the madness of deso- 
lation! It was her last resolve, as she still 
sat at the window counting the spar- 
rows in the yard, that she would tell him 
everything, and leave it to him to decide. 
If he would say that it was better for them 
to part, then he might go; and Rebecca 
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Loth might become his wife, if he so wished 
it. . 


CHAPTER XI. 


On one of these days old Trendellshon 
went to the office of Karil Zamenoy, in the 
Ross Markt, with the full determination of 
learning in truth what there might be to be 
learned as to that deed which would be so 


necessary to him, or to those who would’ 


come after him, when Josef Balatka might 
die. He accused himself of having been 
foolishly soft-hearted in his transactions 
with this Christian, and reminded himself 
from time to time that no Jew in Prague 
would have been so treated by any Christian. 
And what was the return made to him? 
Among them they had now secreted that 
of which he should have enforced the ren- 
dering before he had parted with his own 
money; and this they did because they 
knew that he would be unwilling to take 
harsh legal proceedings against a bed-ridden 
old man! In this frame of mind he went 
to the Ross Markt, and there he was. as- 
sured over and over again by Ziska Zame- 
noy —for Karil Zamenoy was not to be 
seen — that Nina Balatka had the deed in 
her own keeping. The name of Nina Ba- 
latka was becoming very grievous to the old 
man. Even he, when the matter had first 
been broached to him, had not recognized 
all the evils which would come from a 
marriage between his son anda Christian 
maiden; but of late his neighbours had 
been around him, and he had looked into 
the thing, and his eyes had been opened, and 
he had declared to himself that he would 
not take a Christian girl into his house as 
his daughter-in-law. He could! not prevent 
the marriage. The law would be on his 
son’s side. The law of the Christian king- 
dom in which he lived allowed such ‘mar- 
riages, and Anton, if he executed the con- 


tract which would make the marriage | me 


valid, would in truth be the girl’s husband. 
But—and Trendellshon, as he remembered 
the power which was still in his hands, al- 
most regretted that he held it—if this 
thing were done, his son must go out from 
his house, and be his son no longer. 

The old man was very proud of -his son. 
Rebecca had said truly that no Jew in 
Prague was so respected among Jews as 
Anton Trendellshon. She might have 
added, also, that none was more highly 
esteemed among Christians. To lose such 
ason would be a loss indeed. “I will share 
everything with him, and he shall go away 





out of Bohemia,” Trendellsbon had said to 
himself. ‘“ He has earned it, and he shall 
have it. He has worked for me —for us 
both — without asking me, his father, to 
bind myself with any bond. He shall have 
the wealth which is his own, but he shall 
not have it here. Ah! if he would but 
take that other one as his bride, he should 
have everything, and his father’s blessin 
—and then he would be the first instea 
of the last among his people.” Such was 
the purpose of Stephen Trendellshon to- 
wards his son; but this, his real purpose, 
did: not hinder him from threatening worse 
things. To prevent the marriage was his 

at object; and if threats would prevent 
it, why should he not use them ? 

But now he had conceived the idea that 
Nina was deceiving his son— that Nina 
was in truth holding back the deed with 
some view which he could hardly fathom, 
Ziska Zamenoy had declared, with all the 
emphasis in his power, that the document 
was to the best of his belief in Nina’s 
hands ; and, though Ziska’s emphasis would 
not have gone far in convincing the Jew, 
had the Jew’s mind been turned in the 
other direction, now it had its effect. 
“ And who gave it her?” Tendellsohn had 
asked. “Ah, there you must excuse me,” 
Ziska had answered; “though, indeed, I 
could not tell you if I would. But we have 
nothing to do with the matter. We have 
no claim upon the houses. It is between 
you and the Balatkas.” Then the Jew had 
left the Zamenoys’ office, and had gone 
home, fully believing that the deed was in 
Nina’s hands. 

“ Yes, it is so—she is deceiving you,” 
he said to his son that evening. 

“ No, father. I think not.” 

“ Very well. You will find when it is too 
late that my words are true. Have you 
ever. known a Christian who thought it 
wrong to rob a Jew?” 

“TI do not believe that Nina would rob 
“Ah! that is the confidence of what 
you call love. She is honest, you think, 
because she has a pretty face.” 

‘« She is honest, f think, because she loves 

“Bah! Does love make men honest, or 
women either? Do we not see every day 
how these Christians rob each other in 
their money dealings when they are mar- 
rying? What was the girl’s name ? — old 
Thibolski’s daughter—how they robbed 
her when they married her, and how her 
people tried their best to rob the lad she 
married. Did we not see it all?” 








“Tt was not the girl who did it— not 
the gree 

“ Why should a woman be honester than 
aman? I tell you, Anton, that this girl 
has the deed.” ; 

“ Ziska Zamenoy has told you so?” 

“Yes, he has told me. But I am nota 
man to be deceived because such a one as 
Ziska wishes to deceive me. You, at least, 
know me better than that. That which 
I tell you, Ziska himself believes.” 

“ But Ziska may believe wrongly.” 

“* Why should he do so? * Whose interest 
can it be to make this thing seem so, if it 
be not so? If the girl have the deed, you 
can get it more readily from her than from 
the Zamenoys. Believe me, Anton, the 
deed is with the girl.” 

_ “If it be so, I shall never believe again 
in the truth of a human being,” said the 
son. 

“ Believe in the truth of your own peo- 
ple,” said the father. “Why should you 
seek to be wiser than them all?” 

The father did not convince the son, but 
the words which he had spoken helped to 
create a doubt which already had almost 
an existence of its own. Anton Tren- 
dellsohn was prone to suspicions, and now 
was beginning to suspect Nina, although 
he strove hard to keep his mind free from 
such taint. His better nature told him that 
it was impossible that she should deceive 
him. He had read the very inside of her 
heart, and knew that her own delight was 
in his love. He understood perfectly the 
weakness and faith and beauty of her femi- 
nine nature, and her trusting, leaning soft- 
ness was to his harder spirit as water to a 
thirsting man in the desert. 

_ When she clung to him, promising to obey 
him in everything, the touch of her hands, 
and the sound of her voice, and the be- 
seeching glance of her loving eyes, were 
food and drink to him. He knew that her 
presence refreshed him and cooled him — 
made him young as he was growing old, and 
filled his mind with sweet thoughts which 
hardly came to him buat when she was with 
him. He had told himself over and over 
again that it must be good for him to have 
such a one for his wife, whether she were 
Jew or Christian. He knew himself to be 
a better man when. she. was with him than 
at other moments of his life. And then he 

-léved her. He was thinking of her hourly, 
though his impatience to see her was not 
as hers to be with him. He loved her. 
But yet — yet — what if she should be de- 
ceiving him? To be able to deceive others 

but never to be deceived himself, was to 
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him, unconsciously, the glory which he de- 
sired. To be deceived was to be disgraved. 
What was all his wit and acknowledged 
cunning if a girl—a Christian girl — could 
outwit him? For himself, he could see 
clearly enough into things to be aware that, 
as a rule, he could do better by truth than 
he could by falsehood. He was not prone 
to decefve otliers. But in such matters he 
desired ever to have the power with him — 
to keep, as it were, the upper hand. He 
would fain read the hearts of others entirely, 
and know their wishes, and understand 
their schemes, whereas his own heart and 
his own desires and his own schemes should 
only be legible in part. What if, after all, 
he were unable to read the simple tablets 
of this girl's mind —tablets which he had 
regarded as being altogether in his own 
keeping ? 

He went forth for a while, walking slowly 
through the streets, as he thought of this, 
wandering without an ‘object, but turning 
over in his mind his father’s words. He 
knew ‘that his father was anxious to pre- 
vent his marriage. He knew that every 
Jew around him — for now the Jews around 
him had all heard of it— was keenly anx- 
ious to prevent so great a disgrace. He 
knew all that his father had threatened, 
and he was well aware how complete was 
his father’s power. But he could stand 
against all that, if only Nina were true to 
him. He would go away from Prague. 
What did it matter? Prague was not all 
the world. There were cities better, nobler, 
richer than Prague, in which his brethren, 
the Jews, would not turn their backs upon 
him because he had married a Christian. 
It might be that he would have to begin 
the world again ; but for that, too, he would 
be prepared. Nina had shown that she 
could bear poverty. Nina’s torn boots 
and threadbare dress, and the utter ab- 
sence of any request ever made with re- 
gard to her own comfort, had not been lost 
upon him. He knew how noble she was in 
bearing — how doubly noble she was jn 
never asking. If only there was nothing 
of deceit at the back to mar it all! 

He passed over the bridge, hardly know- 
ing whither he was going, and turned 
directly down towards Balatka’s house. 
As he did so he obs .ved that certain re- 
pairs were needed in an adjoining building 
which belonged to his father, and deter- 
mined that a mason should be sent there 
on the next day. Then he turned in under 
the archway, not passing through it into 
the court, and there he stood looking up ‘at 
the window, in which Nina’s small solitary 
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lamp was twinkling. He knew that she 
was sitting by the light, and that she was 
working. He knew that she would be 
raised almost to a seventh heaven of delight 
if he would only call her to the door and 
speak to her a dozen words before he re- 
turned to his home. But he had no thought 
of doing it. Was it possible that she 
should have this document in her keeping ? 
—that was the thought that filled his 
mind. He had bribed Lotta Luxa, and 
Lotta had sworn by her Christian gods that 
the deed was in Nina’s hands. If the thing 
was false, why should they all conspire to 
tell the same falsehood ? And yet he knew 
that they were false in their natures. Their 
manner, the words of each of them, be- 
trayed something of falsehood to his well- 
tuned ear, to his acute eye, to his sharp 
senses. But'with Nina— from Nina her- 
self — everything that came from her spoke 
of truth. A sweet savour of honesty hung 
about her breath, and was a blessing to him 
when he was near enough to her to feel it. 
And yet he told himself that he was bound 
to doubt. He stood for some half-hour in 
the archway, leaning against the stonework 
at the side, and looking up at the window 
where Nina was sitting. What was he to 
do? How should he carry himself in this 
special period of his life? Great ideas 
about the destiny of his people were min- 
gled in his mind with suspicions as to Nina 
of which he should have been, and probably 
was, ashamed. He would certainly take 
her away from Prague. He had already 
perceived that his marriage with a Chris- 
tian would bg regarded in that stronghold 
of prejudice in which he lived with so 
much animosity as to impede, and perhaps 
destroy, the utility of his career. He would 
go away, taking Nina with him. And he 
would be careful that she should never 
know, by a word or a look, that he had in 
any way suffered for her sake. And he 
swore to himself that he would be soft to 
her, and gentle, loving her with a love 
more demonstrative than he hal hitherto 
exhibited. He knew that he had been 
stern, exacting, and sometimes harsh. All 
that should be mended. He had learned 
her character, and perceived how absolutely 
she fed upon his love; and he would take 
care that the food should always be there, 
palpably there, for her sustenance. But — 

ut he must try her yet once more before 
all this could be done for ber. She must 
pass yet once again through the fire ; and if 
then she should come forth as gold, she 
should be to him the one pure ingot which 
the earth contained. With how great a 
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love would he not repay her in future days 
for all that she would have suffered for his 
sake | 

But she must be made to go through the 
fire again. He would tax her with the pos- 
session of the missing deed, and call upon 
her to cleanse herself from the accusation 
which was made against her. Once again 
he would be harsh with her—harsh in ap- 
pearance only —in order that his subse- 
quent tenderness might be so much more 
tender! She had already borne much, and 
she must be made to endure once again. 
Did not he mean to endure much for her 
sake ? Was he not prepared to recommence 
the troubles and toil of his life all from the 
beginning, in order that she might be that 
life’s companion ? . Surely he had the right - 
to put her through the fire, and prove her 
as never gold was proved before. 

At last the little light was quenched, and 
Anton Trendellsohn felt that he was alone. 
The unseen companion of his thoughts was 
no longer with him, and it was useless for 
him to remain there standing in the arch- 
way. He blew her a kiss from his lips, and 
blessed her in his heart, and protested to him- 
self that he knew she wou'd come out of the 
fire pure altogether and proved to be with- 
out dross. / And then he went his way. In 
the meantime Nina, chill and wretched, 
crept to her cold bed, all unconscious of the 
happiness tliat had been so near her. “If 
he thinks I can be false to him, it will ‘be 
better to die,” she said to herself, as she drew 
om scanty clothing over her shiverizg shoul- 

ers. 
Asshe did so her lover walked home, and 
having come to a resolution which was in- 
tended to be definite as to his love, he al- 
lowed his thoughts to run away with him 
to other subjects. After all, it would be no 
evil to him to leave Prague. At Prague 
how little was there of progress either in 
thought or in things material! At Prague a 
Jew could earn money, and become rich — 
might own half the city ; and yet at Prague 
he could only, live as an outcast. As re- 
garded the laws-of the land, he, as a Jew, 
might fix his residence anywhere in Prague 
or around Prague ; he might have gardens, 
and lands, and all the results of money ; he 
might put his wife into a carriage twice as 
splendid as that which constituted the great 
social triumph of Madame Zamenox ; — but 
so strong against such a mode of life were 
the traditional prejudices of both Jews and 
Christians, that any such fashion of living 
would be absolutely impossible to him. It 
would not be good for him that he should 








‘remain at Prague. Knowing his father as 
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he did, he could not believe that the old 
man would be so unjust as to let him go al- 
together empty-handed. He had toiled, and 
had been successful; and something of the 
corn which he had garnered would surely 
be rendered to him. With this —-or, if need 
be, without it — he and his Christian wife 
would go forth and see if the world was not 
wide enough to find them a spot on which 
they might live without the contempt of 
those around them. 

Though Nina had quenched her lamp and 
had gone to bed, it was not late when Tren- 
delilsohn reached his home, and he knew that 
he should find his father wa'ting for him. But 
his father was not alone. Rebecca Loth 
was sitting with the old man, and they had 

_just supped together when Anton entered 
the room. Ruth Jacobi was also there, wait- 
ing till her friend should go, before she also 
went to her bed. 

“How are you, Anton?” said Rebecca, 
giving her hand to the man she loved. “ It 
is strange to see you in these days.” 

“The strangeness, Rebecca, comes from 
no fault of my own. Few men, I fancy, 
are more constant to their homes than I 
am.” 

“You sleep here and eat here, I dare- 

say.” 

“ My business lies mostly out, about the 

town.” 

“Have you been about business now, 
uncle Anton ?” said Ruth. 

“Do not ask forward questions, Ruth,” 
said the uncle. “Rebecca, I fear, teaches 
you to forget that you are still a child.” 

“Do not scold her,” said the old man. 
“ She is a good girl.” 

“Tt is Anton that forgets that nature is 
making Ruth a young woman,” said Re- 
becca. 

“I do not want to be a young woman a 
bit before uncle Anton likes it,” said Ruth. 
“I don’t mind waiting ever so long for him. 
When he is married he will not care what I 
am.” 

“ Tf that be so, you may be a woman very 
soon,” said Rebecca. ; 

“ That is more than you know,” said An- 
ton, turning very sharply on her. “ What 
do you know of my marriage, or when it 
will be ?” 

“Are yon scolding her too?” said the 
elder Trendellsohn. 

“ Nay, father; let him do so,” said Re- 
becca. “ He has known me long enough to 
scold me if he thinks that I deserve it. You 
are gentle to me and spoil me, and it is only 
well that one among my old friends should 
be sincere enough to be ungentle.” 
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“I beg your pardon, Rebecca, if I have 
been uncourteous.” 

“ There can be no pardon where there is 
no offence.” 

“If you are ashamed to hear of your 
marriage,” said the father, “ you should be 
ashamed to think of it.” 

Then there was silence for a few seconds 
before any one spoke. The girls did not 
dare to speak after words so serious from 
the father to theson. It was known to both 
of them that Anton could hardly bring him- 
self to bear a rebuke even from his father, 
and they felt that such a rebuke as this, 
given in their presence, would be altogether 
unendurable. Every one in the room un- 
derstoud the exact position in which each 
stood to the other. That Rebecca would 
willingly have become Anton’s wife, that 
she had refused various offers of marriage 
in order that ultimately it might be so, was 
known to Stephen Trendellsohn, and to 
Anton himself, arti to Ruth Jacobi. There 
had not been the pretence of any secret 
among them in the matter. But the subject 
was one which could hardly be discussed 
by them openly. “ Father,” said Anton, 
after a while, during which the black thun- 
der-cloud which had for an instant settled 
on his brow had managed to aispel itself 
without bursting into a visible storm — 
“father, I am neither ashamed to think of 
my intended marriage nor to. speak of it. 
There is no question of shame. But it is 
unpleasant to make such a subject matter 
of general conversation when it is a source 
of trouble instead of joy among us. I wish 
I could have made you happy by my mar- 
riage.” 4 

“ You will make me very wretched.” 

“ Then let us not talk about it. It can- 
not be altered. You would not have me 
false to my plighted word ?” 

ain there was silence for some minutes, 
and then Rebecca spoke,— the words com- 
ing from her in the lowest possible accents. 

“It can be altered without breach of your 
plighted word. Ask the young woman 
what she herself thinks. - You will find that 
she knows that you are both wrong.” 

“ Of course she knows it,” said the father. 

“] will ask her nothing of the kind,” said 
the son. 

“It would be of no use,” said Ruth. 

After this Rebecca rose to take her leave, 
saying something of the falseness of her 
brother Samuel, who had promised to come 
for her and to take her home. “ But he 1s 
with Miriam Harter,” said Rebecca, “ and, 
of course, he will forget me.” 

“] will go home with you,” said Anton. 
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“ Indeed you shall not. Do you think I 
cannot walk alone through our own streets 
in the dark without being afraid ?” 

“T am well aware that you are afraid of 
nothing ; but nevertheless, if you will allow 
me, I will accompany you.” There was no 
suflicient cause for her to refuse his company, 
and the two left the house together. 

As they descended the stairs, Rebecca de- 
termined that she would have the first word 
in what might now be said between them. 
She had suggested that this marriage with 
the Christian girl might be abandoned with- 
out the disgrace upon ‘Anton of having 
broken his troth, and she had thereby lai 
herself open to a suspicion of having worked 
for her own ends, — of having done so with 
unmaidenly eagerness to gratify her own 
love. Something on the subject must be 
said — would be said by him if not by her 
—and therefore she would explain herself 
at once. She spoke as soon as she found 
herself’ by his side in the street. ‘ I regret- 
ted what I said up-stairs, Anton, as soon as 
the words were out of my mouth.” 

“T do not know that you said anything to 
regret.” 

“JI told you that if in truth 
this marriage to be wrong” — 

“ Which I do not.” 

“Pardon me, my friend, for a moment. 
If you had so thought, I said that there was 
a mode of escape without falsehood or dis- 
grace. In saying so I must have seemed to 
urge you to break away from Nina Balatka.” 

“ You are all urging me to do that.” 

“Coming from the others such advice 
cannot even seem to have an improper mo- 
tive.” Here she paused, feeling the diffi- 
culty of her task,— aware that she could 
not conclude it without an admission which 
no woman willingly makes. But she shook 
away the impediment, bracing herself to the 
work, and went on steadily with her speech. 
“ Coming from me such motive may be im- 
puted — nay, it must be imputed.” 

“No motive is imputed that is not be- 
lieved by me to be good and healthy and 
friendly.” 

“ Our friends,” continued Rebecca, “ have 
wished that you and I should be husband 
and wife. That is now impossible.” 


you thought 


“Tt is impossible, — because Nina will be 


my wife.” 

“Tt is impossible, whether Nina should 
become your wife or should not become 
your wife. I do not say this from any girl- 
ish pride. Before I knew that you loved a 
Christian woman, I would willingly have 

en—as our friends wished. You see I 
can trust you enough for candour. When 
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I was young they told me to love you, and I 
obeyed them. They told me that I was to 
be your wife, and I taught myself to be 
happy in believing them. I now know that 
they were wrong, and I will endeavour to 
teach myself another happiness.” 

“ Rebecca, if I have been in fault ” — 

“ You have never been in fault. Youare 
by nature too stern to fall into such faults. - 
It has been my misfortune — perhaps rather 
I should say my difficulty — that till of late 
you have given me no sign by which I could 
foresee my lot. I was still young, and I still 
believed what they told me, — even though 

ou did not come to me as lovers come. 

ow I know it all; and as any suca thoughts 
— or wishes, if you will —as those I used to 
have can never return to me, I may perhaps 
be felt by you to be free to use what liberty 
of counsel old friendship may give me. I 
know you will not misunderstand me — and 
that is all. Wo not come further with me.” 

He called to her, but she was gone, es- 
caping from him with quick running feet 
through the dark night; and he return- 
ed to his father’s house, thinking of the girl 
that had left him. 


CHAPTER XII. 


AGAIN some days passed by without any 
meeting between Nina and her lover, and 
things were going very badly with the 
Balatkas in the old house. - The money that 
had come from the jeweller was not indeed’ 
all expended, but Nina looked upon it as her 
last resource, till marriage should come to 
relieve her; and the time of her marriage 
seemed to be as far from her as ever. So 
the kreutzers were husbanded as only a wo- 
man can husband them, and new attempts 
were made to reduce the little expenses of 
the little household. 

“ Souchey, you had better go. You had 
indeed,” said Nina. “ We cannot feed you.” 
Now Souchey had himself spoken of leaving 
them some days since, urged to do so by his 
Christian indignation at the abcminable be- 
trothal of his mistress. “ You said the other 
day that you would do so, and it will be 
better.” 

“ But I shall not.” 

“ Then you will be starved.” 

“Tam starved already, and it cannot be 
worse. I dined yesterday on what thev 
threw out to tne dogs in the meat market.” 

“ And where will you dine to-day ?” 

“ Ah, I shall dine better to-day. I shall 
get a meal in the Windberg-gasse.” 

“ What, at my aunt’s house ?” 
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“Yes; at your aunt’s house. The- live 


well there, even in the kitchen. Lotta will 
have for me some hot soup, a mess of cab- 
bage, and asausage. I wish I could bring it 
away from your aunt’s house to the old man 
and yourself.” 

“ I would sooner fall in the gutter than 
eat my aunt’s meat.” 

“That is all very fine for you, but I am 
not going to marry a Jewess. Why should 
1 quarrel with your aunt or with Lotta 
Luxa? If you would give up the Jew, 
Nina, your aunt’s house would -be open to 
you; yes, — and Ziska’s house.” 

“J will not give up the Jew,” said Nina 
with flashing eyes. 4 

“J suppose not. But what will you do 
when he gives you up? What if Ziska 
then should not be so forward ?” 

“ Of all those who are my enemies, and 
whom I hate because they are so cruel, I 
hate Ziska the worst. Go and tell him so, 
since you are becoming one of them. In 
doing so much you cannot at any rate do me 
harm.” 

Then she took herself off, forgetting in 
her angry spirit the prudential’ motives 
which had induced her to begin the conver- 
sation with Souchey. But Souchey, though 
he was going to Madame Zamenoy’s house 
to get his dinner, and was looking forward 
witly much eagerness to the mess of hot 
cabbage and the cold sausage, had by no 
means become “ one of them” in the Wind- 
berg-gasse. He had had more than one in- 
terview of late with Lotta Luxa, and had 
perceived that something was going on, of 
which he much desired to be at the bottom. 
Lotta had some scheme, which she was half 
willing and half unwilling to reveal to him, 
by which she hoped to prevent the threat- 
ened marriage between Nina and the Jew. 
Now Souchey was well enough inclined to 
take a pert in such a scheme,— provided it 
did not in any way make him a party with 
the Zamenoys in things general, against the 
Balatkas. It was his duty as a Christian — 
though he himself was rather slack in the 
performance of his own religious duties — 
to put a stop to this horrible marriage if he 
could do so; but it behooved him to be true 
to his master and mistress, and especially 
true to them in opposition to the Zamenoys. 
He had in some sort been carrying on a los- 
ing battle against the Zamenoys all his life, 
and had some of the feelings of a martyr, — 
telling himself that he had lost a rich wife 
by doing so. He-would go on this oecasion 


and eat his dinner and be very confidential 
with Lotta; but he would be very discreet, 
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would learn more than he told, and above 
all, would not betray his master or mistress. 

Soon after he was gone, Anton Trendell- 
sohn came over to the Kleinseite, and, ring- 
ing at the bell of the house, received admis- 
sion from Nina herself. “ What! you, 
Anton ?” she said, almost jumping into his 
arms, and: then restraining herself. “ Will 
you come up? It isso long since I have 
seen you.” 

“ Yes —it is long. I hope the time is 
soon coming when there shall be no more of 
such separation.” 

“Is it? Is it indeed ?” 

“T trust it is.” 


“ T suppose as a maiden I ought to be coy, — 


and say that I would prefer to wait; but, 
dearest love, sorrow and trouble have ban- 
ished all that. You will not love me less 
because I tell you that I count the minutes 
till I may be your wife.” 

“No; Ido not love you less on that ac- 
count. I would have you be true and faith- 
ful in all things.” 

Though the words themselves were assur- 
ing, there was something in the tone of’ his 
voice which repressed her. “To you I am 
true and faithful in all things; as faithful 
as though you were already my husband. 
What were you saying of a time that is 
sooncoming?” 

He did not answer her question, but 
turned the subject away into another chan- 
nel. “Ihave brought something for you,” 
he said —“ something which I hope you will 
be glad to have.” 

“ Is it a present ?” she asked. As yet he 
had never given her anything that she could 
call a gift, and it was to her almost a matter 
of pride that she had taken nothing from 
her Jew lover, and that she would take 
nothing till it should be her right to take 
everything. 

“ Hardly a present ; but you shall look at 
it.as you will. You remember Rapinsky, 
do you not?” Now Rapinsky was the 
jeweller in the Grosser Ring, and Nina, 
though she well remembered the man and 
the shop, did not at the moment remember 
the name. “ You will not have forgotten 
this at any rate,” said Trendellsohn, bring- 
ing the necklace from out of his pocket. 

** How did you get it ?” said Nina, not 
putting out her hand to take it, but looking 
at it as it lay upon the table. 

“IT thought you would be glad to have it 
back again.” 

* IT should be glad if” — 

“If what? Willit be less welcome be- 
cause it comes through my hands ?” 
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“The man lent me money upon it, and 
you must have paid the money.” 

“ What if I have?* I like your pride, 
Nina; but be not too proud. Of course I 
have paid the money. I know Rapinsky, 
who deals with us often. I went to him 
after you spoke to me, and got it back 
again. There is your mother’s necklace.” 

“] am sorry for this, Anton.” 

“ Why sorry?” 

“ We are so poor that I shall be driven to 
take it elsewhere again. I cannot keep such 
a thing in the house while father wants. 
But better he should want than ”— 

_“ Than what, Nina?” 
- “There would be something like clieat- 
ing in borrowing money on the same thing 
twice.” 

“Then put it by, and I will be your 
lender.” 

“No; I will not borrow from you. You 
are the only one in the world that I could 
never repay. I cannot borrow from you. 
Keep this thing, and if I am ever your wife, 
then you shall give it me.” 

“If you are ever my wife ?” 

“Ts there no room for such an if? I 
hope there is not, Anton. I wish it were as 
certain as the sun’s rising. But people 
around us are so cruel! It seems, sometimes, 
as though the world were against us. And 
then you, yourself” — 

“What of me myself, Nina?” 

“T do not think you trust me altogether ; 
and unless you trust me, I know you will 
not make me your wife.” 

“ That is certain ; ‘and yet I do not doubt 
that you will be my wife.” 

“ But do you trust me? Do you believe 
in your heart of hearts that I know nothing 
of that paper for which you are searching ?” 
She paused for a reply, but he did not at 
once make any. “ Tell me,” she went on 
saying, with energy, “ are you sure that I 
am true to you in that matter, as in all 
others? Though I were starving — and it 
is nearly so with me already — and though 
Iloved you beyond even all heaven — as I 
do, I do, I would not become your wife if 
you doubted. me in any tittle. Say that you 
doubt me, and then it shall be all over.” 
Still he did not speak. ‘Rebecca Loth 
will be a fitter wife for you than I can be,” 
said Nina. 

“If you are not my wife, I shall never 
have a wife,” said Trendellsobn. 

In her ecstacy of delight, as she heard 
these words, she took up his hand and kissed 
it; but she dropped it again, as she remem- 
bered that she had not yet received the as- 
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surance that she needéd. “But you do 
believe me about this horrid paper ?” 

It was necessary that she should be made 
to go again through the fire. In deliberate 
reflection he had made himself aware that 
such necessity still existed. It might be 
that she had some inner reserve as to duty 
towards her father. There was, possibly, 
some reason which he could not fathom why 
she should still keep something back from 
him in this matter. He did not, in truth, 
think that it was so, but there was the 
chance. There was the chance, and he 
could not bear to be deceived. He felt as- 
sured that Ziska Zamenoy and Lotta Luxa 
believed that this deed was in Nina’s keep- 
ing. Indeed, he was assured that all the 
household of the Zamenoys so believed. “ If 
there be a God above us, it is there,” Lotta 
had said, crossing herself. He did not think 
it was there; he thought that Lotta was 
wrong, and that all the Zamenoys’ were 
wrong, by some mistake which he could not 
fathom ; but still there was the chance, and 
Nina must be made to bear this additional 
calamity. _: 

“Do you think it impossible,” said he, 
“that you should have it among your own 
things ?” 
. “What! without knowing that I have 
it?” she asked. 

“Jt may have come to yougwith other 
papers,” he said,“ and you may not quite 
have understood its nature.” 

“ There, in that desk, is every paper that 
I have in the world. You can look if you 
suspect me. But I shall not easily forgive 
you for looking.” Then she threw down 
the key of her desk upon the table. He 
took it up and fingered it, but did not move 
towards the desk. “ The greatest treasures 
there,” she said, “are scraps of your own, 
which I have been a fool to value, as they 
have come from a man who does not trust 
me.” 

He knew that it would be useless for him 
to open the desk. If she were secreting 
anything from him, she was not hiding it 
there. “ wh it not possibly be among 
your clothes ?” he asked. 

“IT have no clothes,” she answered, and 
then strode off across the wide room, to- 
wards the door of her father’s apartment. 
But, after she had grasped the handle of 
the door, she turned again upon her lover. 
“Tt may, however, be well that you should 
search my chamber and my bed. If you 
will come with me, I will show you the door. 
You will find it to be a sorry place for one 
who was your affianced bride.” 
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“ Who is my affianced bride,” said Tren- 
dellsohn. 

“ No, sir !— who was, but is so no longer. 
You will have to ask my pardon, — at my 
feet, before I will let you speak to me again 
as my lover. Go and search. Look for 

our deed, — and then you shall see that 
T will tear out my own heart rather than 
submit to the ill-usage of distrust from one 
who owes me so much faith as you do.” 

“ Nina,” he said. 

“ Well, sir.” 

“ T do trust you.” 

“Yes—with a half trust, —with one 
eye closed, while the other is watching me. 
-You think you have so conquered me that 
I will be good to you, and yet cannot keep 
yourself from listening to those who whis- 
per that I am bad to you. Sir, I fear they 
have been right when they told me that a 
Jew’s nature would surely shock me at 
last.” 

The dark frowning cloud, which she had 
so often observed with fear, came upon his 
brow; but she did not fear him now. “ And 
do you too taunt me with my religion ?” 
he sai. 

“ No, not so—not with your religion, 
Anton; but with your nature.” 

“ And how can I help my nature ?” 

“IT suppose you cannot help it, and I 
am wrong to taunt you. I should not have 
taunted you. I should only have said that 
I will not endure the suspicion either of a 
Christian or of a Jew.” 

He came up to her now, and put out his 
arm as though he were about to embrace 
her. “No,” she said; “not again, till you 
have asked my pardon for distrusting me, 
and have given me your solemn word that 
you distrust me no longer.” 

He paused a moment in doubt, then put 
his hat on his head and prepared to leave 
her. She had behaved very well, but still 
he would not be weak enough to yield to 
her in everything at once. As to opening 
her desk, or going up-stairs into her room, 
that he felt to be quite impossible. Even 
his nature did not admit of that. But 
neither did his nature allow him to ask her 

ardon and to own that he had been wrong. 
Bhe had said that he must implore her for- 


giveness at her feet. One word, however, 


one look, would have snfficed. But that 
word and that look were, at the present 
moment, out of his power. 
Nina,” he said. 
leave you now.” 
“ By far the best ; and you will take the 
necklace with you, if you please.” 


“ Good-bye, 
“Tt is best that I should 


“No; I will leave that. I cannot keep 
a trinket that was your mother’s.” 

“ Take it, then, to the jeweller’s, and get 
back your money. It shall not be left here. 
I will have nothing from your hands.” He 
was so far cowed by her manner that he 
took up the necklace and left the house, 
and Nina was once more alone. « 

What they had told her of her lover was 
after all true. That was the first idea that 
occurred to her as she sat in her chair, 
stunned by the sorrow that had come upon 
her. They had dinned into her ears their 
accusations, not against the man _ himself, 
but against the tribe to which he belonged, 
telling her that a Jew was, of his very na- 
ture, suspicious, greedy, and false. She had 
perceived early in her acquaintance with 
Anton Trendellsohn that he was clever, 
ambitious, gifted with the power of think- 
ing as none others whom she knew could 
think; and that he had words at his com- 
mand, and was brave, and was endowed 
with a certain nobility of disposition which 
prompted him to wish for great results 
rather than for small advantages. All this 
had conquered her, and had made her re- 
solve to think that a Jew could be as good 
as a Christian. But now, when the trial of 
the man had in truth come, she found that 
those around her had been right in what 
they had said. How base must be the na- 
ture which could prompt a man to suspect 
a girl who had been true to him as Nina 
had been true to her lover! 

She would never see him again — never! 
He had lett the room without even answer- 
ing the question which she had asked him. 
He would not even say that he trusted her. 
It was manifest that he did not trust her, 
and that he believed at this moment that 
she was endeavouring to rob him in this 
matter of the deed. He had asked her if 
she had it in her desk or among her clothes, 
and her. very soul revolted from the suspi- 
cion so implied. She would never speak 
to’ him again. It was all over. No; she 
would never willingly speak to him again. 

But what would she do? For a few 
minutes se fell back, as is so natural with 
mortals in trouble, upon that religion which 
she had been so willing to outrage by mar- 
rying the Jew. She went toa little drawer 
and took out a string of beads which had 
lain there unused since she had been made 
to believe that the Virgin and the saints 
would not permit her marriage with Anton 
Trendellschn, She took out the beads, — 
but she did not use them. She passed no 








berries through her fingers to check the 
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number of prayers said, for she found her- 
self unable to say any prayer at all. If he 
would come back to her, and ask her par- 
don —ask it in truth at her feet— she 
would still forgive him, regardless of the 
Virgin and the saints. And if he did not 
come back, what was the fate that Lotta 
Luxa had predicted for her, and to which 
she had acknowledged to herself that she 
would be driven to submit ?- In either case 
how could she again come to terms with 
St. John and St. Nicholas? And how was 
she to live? Should she lose her lover, as 
she now told herself would certainly be her 
fate, what possibility of life was left to her ? 
From day to day and from week to week 
she had put off toa future hour any def- 
inite consideration of what she and her 
father should do in their poverty, believing 
that it might be postponed till her marriage 
would make all things easy. Her future 
mode of living had often been discussed 
between her and her lover, and she had 
been candid enough in explaining to him 
that she could not leave her father desolate. 
He had always replied that his wife’s father 
should want for nothing, and she had been 
delighted to think that she could with joy 
accept that frago her husband which nothing 
would induce her to accept from her lover. 
This thought had sufiiced to comfort her, 
as the evil of absolute destitution was close 
upon her. Surely the day of her marriage 
would come soon. 

But now it seemed to her to be certain 
that the day of her marriage would never 
come. All those expectations must be 
banished, and she must look elsewhere, — if 
elsewhere there might be any relief. She 
knew well that if she would separate her- 
self from the Jew, the pocket of her aunt 
would be opened to relieve the distress of 
her father — would be opened so far as to 
save the old man from perishing of want. 
Aunt Sophie, if duly invoked, would not 
see her sister's husband die of starvation. 
Nay, aunt Sophie would doubtless so far 
stretch her Christian charity as to see that 
her niece was in some ‘way fed, if that 
‘niece would be duly obedient. Further 
still, annt Sophie would accept her niece 
as the very daughter of her house, as the 
rising mistress of her own establishment, if 
that nieve would only consent to love her 
son. Ziska was there as a husband in An- 
ton’s place if Ziska might only gain ac- 
ceptance. 

But Nina, as she rose from her chair and 
walked backwards and forwards through 
her chamber, telling herself all these things, 
clenched her fist, and stamped her foot, as 
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she swore td herself that she would dare all 
that the saints cduld do to her, that she 
would face all the terrors of the black dark 
river, before she would succumb to her 
cousin Ziska. As she worked herself into 
wrath, thinking now of the man she ioved, 
and then of the man she did not love, she 
thought that she could willingly perish, — 
if it were not that her father lay there so 
old and so helpless. Gradually, as she 
magnified to herself the terrible distresses 
of her heart, the agony of her yearning 
love for a man who, though he loved her, 
was so unworthy of her perfect faith, she 
began to think that it would be well to be 
carried down to the quick, eternal, almighty 
stream beyond the reach ot the. sorrow 
which encompassed her. When her father 
should leave her she would be all alone — 
alone in the world, without a friend to re- 
gard her, or one living human being on 
whom she, a girl, might rely for protection, 
shelter, or even for a morsel of bread. Would 
St. Nicholas cover her from the contumely 
of the world, or would St. John of the 
Bridges feed her? Did she in her heart of 
hearts. believe that even the Virgin would 
assist her in such a strait? No; she had 
no such belief. It might be that such real 
belief had never been hers. She hardly 
knew. But she did know that now, in the 
hour of her deep trouble, she could not say 
her prayers and tell ber beads, and trust 
valiantly that the goodness of heaven would 
suffice to her in her need. 

In the mean time Souchey had gone off” 
to the Windberg-gasse, and had pladdened 
himself with the soup, with the hot mess of 
cabbage and the sausage, supplied by Mad- 
ame Zameuoy’s, hospitality. The joys. of 
such a moment are unknown to any but ~ 
those who, like Souchey, have been driven: 
by circumstances to sit at tables very ill 
supplied. On the previous day he had fed 
upon offal thrown away from a butcher's 
stall, and habit had made such feeding not 
unfamiliar to him. As he walked from the 
Kleinseite through the Old Town to Mad- 
ame Zamenoy’s bright-looking house in the: 
New Town, he had comforted himself great- 
ly with thoughts of the coming feast.. The 
representation which his imagination made 
to him of the banquet sufficed to produce 
happiness, ard he went along hardly envy- 
ing any man. His propensities at the mo- 
ment were the propensities of a beast.. 
And yet he was submitting himself’ to the 
terrible poverty which made so small a mat- 
ter now a matter of joy to him, because 
there was a something of nobility within 
him which made him true to the master 
51. 
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who had been true ‘to him, when they had 
both been young together. Even now he 
resolved, as he sharpened his teeth, that 
through all the soup and all the sausage he 
would be true to the Balatkas. He would 
be true even to Nina Balatka, — though he 
recognised it as a paramount duty to do all 
in his power to save her from the Jew. 

He was seated at the table in the kitchen 
almost as soon as he had entered the house 
in the Windberg-gasse, and found his plate 
full before him. Lotta had felt that there 
was no need of the delicacy of compliment 
in feeding a man who was so undoubtedly 
hungry, and she had therefore bade him at 
once fall to. “A hearty meal is a thing 
you are not used to,” she had said, “and it 
will do your old bones a deal of good.” 
The address was not complimentary, espe- 
cially as coming from a lady in regard to 
whom he entertained tender feelings ; but 
Souchey forgave the something of coarse 
familiarity which the words displayed, and, 
seating himself on the stool before the 
victuals, gave play to the feelings of the 
moment. “ There’s no one to measure 
what's left of the sausage,” said Lotta, in- 
stigating him to new feats. 

“ Ain't there now?” said Souchey, re- 
sponding to the sound of the trumpet. “I 

ways thought she had the devil’s own eye 
in looking after what was used in the kitch- 
en.” 
“The devil himself winks sometimes,” 
said Lotta, cutting another hailf-mch off 
from the unconsumed fragment, and _pick- 
ing the skin from the meat with her own 
fair fingers. Hitherto Souchey had been 
regardless of any such niceness in his eat- 
ing, the skin having gone with the rest ; but 
now he thought that the absence of the 
outside covering and the touch of Lotta’s 
fingers were grateful to his appetite. 

“ Souchey,” said Lotta, when he had alto- 

ther done and had turned his stool round 
to the kitchen fire,“ where do you think 
Nina would go if she were to marry — a 
Jew?” There was an abrupt solemnity 
in the manner of the question which at 
first baffled the man, whose breath was 
heavy with the comfortable repletion which 
had been bestowed upon him. 

“ Where would she go to?” he said, re- 
peating Lotta’s words. 

“ Yes, Souchey, where would she go to? 
Where would be her eternal home ? What 
would become of her soul? Do you know 
that not a priest in Prague would give her 
absolution though she were on her dying 
bed? Oh, holy Mary, it’s a terrible thing 
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to think of! It’s bad enough for, the old 
man and her to be there day after da 
without a morsel to eat; and I suppose if 
it were not for Anton Trendellsohn it would 
be bad enough with them ” — 

“Not a gulden, then, has Nina ever 
taken from the Jew — nor the value of a 
gulden, as far as I can judge between 
them.” 

“ What matters that, Souchey? Is"she 
not engaged to him as his wife ? Can any- 
thing in the world be so dreadful? Don’t 
you know she’ll be — damned for ever and 
ever?” Lotta, as she uttered the terrible 
words, brought her face close to Souchey’s, 
looking into his eyes with a fierce glare. 
Souchey shook his head sorrowfully, owning 
thereby that his knowledge in the matter 
of religion did not go to the point indi- 
cated by Lotta Luxa. “And wouldn't 
anything, then, be a good deed that would 
prevent that?” 

“It’s the priests that should do it’ among 
them.” 

“ But the priests are not the men they 
used to be, Souchey. And it is not exactly 
their fault neither. There are so many 
folks about in these days who care nothing 
who goes to glory and whe does not, and 
they are too many for the priests.” 

“Tf the priests can’t fight their own bat- 
tle, I can’t fight it for them,” said Souchey. 

“But for the old family, Souchey, that 
you have known so long! Look here; you 
and I between us can prevent it.” 

“ And how is it to be done?” 

“ Ah! that’s the question. If I felt that 
I was talking to a real Christian that hada 
care for the poor girl’s soul, I would tell you 
in a moment.” 

“ So I am; only her soul isn’t my busi- 
ness.” 

“ Then I cannot tell you this. I can’t 
do it unless you acknowledge that her wel- 
fare as a Christian is the business of us all. 
Fancy, Souchey, your mistress married to 
a filthy Jew.” 

“ For the matter of that, he isn’t so filthy 
neither.” 

“An abominable Jew! But, Souchey, 
she will never fall out with him. We must 
contrive that he shall quarrel with her. If 
she had a thing about her that he did not 
want her to have, couldn’t you contrive 
that he should know it ?” 

“ What sort of thing? Do you mean 
another lover, like ? ” 

“No, you gander. If there was any- 
thing of that sort I could manage it myself. 
But if she had a thing locked up, — away 
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from him, couldn’t you manage to show it to| laid her hand heavily upon his arm, and she 


him? He's very generous in rewarding, 
you know.” 

“T don’t want to have anything to do 
with it,” said Souchey, getting up from his 
stool, and preparing to take his departure. 
Though he had been so keen after the sau- 
sage, he was above taking a bribe in such a 
matter as this. 

“ Stop, Souchey, stop. I didn’t think that 
Ishould ever have to ask anything of you in 
vain.” 

Then she put her face very close to his, 
so that her lips touched his ear, and she 





was very confidential. Souchey listened to 
the whisper till his face grew longer and 
longer. ‘’ Tis for her soul,” said Lotta— 
“for her poor soul’s sake. When you can 
save her by raising your hand, would you 
let her be damned for ever ?” 

But -she could exact no promise from 
Souchey except that he would keep faith 
with her, and that he would consider deeply 
the proposal made to him. Then there.was 
a tender farewell between them, and Souch- 
ey returned to the Kleinseite. 





TERMINUS. 
BY R. W. EMERSON. 


Ir is time to be old, 
To take in sail : — 
The god of bounds, 
Who sets to seas a shore, 
Came to me in his fatal rounds 
And said, ‘‘ No more ! 
No further spread .- 
Thy broad ambitious branches, and thy root ; 
Fancy departs: no more invent, 
Contract thy firmament 
To compass of a tent. 
There’s not enough for this and that, 
Make thy option which of two: 
Economize the failing river, 
Not the less adore tlre Giver, 
Leave the many and hold the few. 
Timely wise accept the terms, 
. Soften the fall with wary foot ; 
A little while 
Still plan and smile, 


And fault of novel germs, 
Mature the unfallen fruit. 


“ Curse, if thou wilt, thy sires, 
Bad husbands of their fires, 
Who, when they gave thee breath, 

. Failed to bequeath . 
The needful sinew stark as once, 
The Baresark marrow to thy bones, 
But left a legacy of ebbing veius, 
Inconstant heat and nerveless reins, — 
Amid the Muses, left thee deaf and dumb, 
Amid the gladiators, halt and numb.” 


As the bird trims her to the gale, 

1 trim myself to the storm of time, 

I man the rudder, reef the sail, 

Obey the voice at eve, obeyed at prime: 
“ Lowly faithful, banish fear, 

Right onward drive unharmed ; 

The port, well worth the cruise, is near, 





And every wave is charmed.” - 


— Atlantic Monthly. 





‘ From the New-York Observer. 
HOPEFULLY WAITING.* 


We have long been desiring to weleome 
to our table a volume of poems from our 
friend, the well-known publisher, Mr. A. D. 
F. Randolph, who has been doing so much 
to introduce to the world the choice’ produc- 
tions of other pens, and we are gtad that in 
the midst of the duties of an arduous pro- 
fession, he has at length found time to gather 
the frnits of occasional hours spent in the 
indulgence of his own cultivated genius and 
taste. For years we have been familiar 
with some of the gems contained in this 
volume, and we shall prize them all.the 
more for having them in this form, associ- 
ated. with others of like merit. There is 
nothing ambitious in the style of the poems ; 
they are modest flowers, but they breathe 
the fragrance of genuine poetry, and they 
have the yicher fragrance of a Christian 
heart, all the richer because that heart has 
been bruised. Indeed, the rarest merit of 
these fugitive pieces, apart from their real 
literary worth, consists in their being the 
promptings of # heart awake to all the ten- 
der experiences of life. Those who have 
hearts to love, and hearts to feel when the 
tendrils of the soul are torn asunder, will 
find their own emotions traced in many of 
these lines as faithfully as if they were 
written from their own experience. 

The poems are nearly all of a domestic 
character — lays of the hearthstone, — some 
of them written amid its joys, when the 
sunshine was breaking in at the window, 
and some of them when the shadow had 
fallen, but not so heavily as to shut out the 


brighter light of heaven from the soul. Of | 


the former character is the poem entitled 
“ Rich though Poor,” the first stanza of 
which is as follows : 


No rood of land in all the earth, 
No ships upon the sea, 

Nor treasures rare of gold or gems, 
Do any keep for me: 

As yesterday 1 wrought for bread, 
So must I toil to-day, 

Yet some are not so rich as I, 
Nor I so poor as they. 


We have been often reminded of Mother- 
well, one of the sweetest of Scotland’s poets, 
in reading many of these pieces, and espe- 
cially in the “ Sabbath Morning :” 


* HOPEFULLY WAITING, and Other Verses. By 
Anson D. F. Randolph. Charles Scribner & Co,, 
Publishers. 





HOPEFULLY WAITING. 





O day of love and calm delight, 
“The brightest of the seven,” 

O precious foretaste of the rest 
And blessedness of heaven! 


O blessed scene of peace and love, 
That seems to heaven akin, 

Is this a world of pain and death, 
Of sorrow and of sin? — &c., &e. 


Here is a stanza from a piece entitled 
‘¢ Less and More :” 


Two prayers, dear Lord, in one — 
Give me both less and more ; 

Less of the impatient world, and more of Thee; 
Less of myself, and all that heretofore 
Made me to slip where ready feet do run, 

And held me back from where I fain would 


Kept me, my Lord, from Thee! 


The longest poem in the volume is “ Mar- 
garet Brown,” one of the “ simple annals of 
the poor,” —a record of one who, out of 
poverty, was made rich by the grace of 
Him who tor our sakes became poor. We 
should be glad to copy it entire, but we 
give a single stanza—a specimen of the 
whole : 


Long years have passed — poor, b'ind, and old, 
She waits until God’s will is done; 

And yet her closed eyes behold 

That world of glories manifold, 
And Jesus as the Sun. 


The hymn entitled “ Longings” is well 
wortby of a placein our books’ of devotion, 
so expressive is it of the breathings of a 
soul sighing after closer communicn with 
the Saviour as the only source of true 

peace. The following we have read again 
| and again in order to make an extract, but 
: it cannot be divided. Many parental hearts 


| will moisten it with tears as they read: 
1 





a 


! I. 
| 
Of all the darling children 
That e’er a houschold blessed, 
We place our baby for compare 
With the fairest and the best ; 
She came when last the violets 
Dropped from the hand of Spring, 
When on the trees the blossoms hung — 
Those cups of odorous incense swung — 
When dainty robins siog. 


How glowed the early morning 
After a night of ‘rain, 

When she possessed our waiting hearts 
To go not out again ; 
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“Dear Lord,” we said, with thankful speech, 
“Grant we may love Thee more 

For this new blessing in a cup 
That was so full before!” 


SEPTEMBER, 1858. 
Il. 


This year, before the violets 
Had heralded the Spring, 
And not a leaf was on the trees, 
Nor robin here to sing, 
An angel came one solemn night, 
Heaven’s glory to bestow, ; 
And take our darling from our sight, — 
What could we, Lord, at morning light, 
But weep, and let her go ? 


How dark the day that followed 
That dreary night of pain ; 
Those eyes now closed, and nevermore 
To open here again ! 
“Dear Lord,” we said, with broken speech, 
“Grant we may love Thee niore 
For this: new jewel in the crown 
Where we had two before ! ” 
SEPTEMBER, 1860. 


We have marked a number of passages 
which our limited space will not allow us 
tocopy, but we have given specimens of 
the volume, enough to assure our readers 
that in its perusal they will enjoy that 
genuine pleasure which is found only in 
the communion of heart with heart. The 
reader will find himself at once in sympathy 
with the author. . 





From the Examiner. 
GEOLOGICAL SKETCHES. 


BY L. AGASSIZ. 


Geological Sketches. By ‘L. Agassiz. Triib- 
ner and Co. 

Rocks Classified and Described. A Treatise 
on Lithology. By Bernhard von Cotta. 
An English Edition by Philip Henry Law- 
rence. With English, ocak and 
French Synonyms. Revised by the Au- 
thor. Longmans. 


Ferns: British and Foreign. Their History, 
Orthography, Classification, and Enu- 
meration. With'a Treatise on their Culti- 
vation, etc. ete. By John Smith, A.LS., 
Ex Curator of the Royal Botanic Gar- 
dens, Kew. Hardwicke, 


Tue Geological Sketches of Professor 


. 
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Agassiz are notes from lectures originally 
prepared as popular sketches of scientific 
facts and principles for the Atlantic Monthly. 
They still retain, says their author, some- 
thing of the familiarity induced by the per- 
sonal relation of a lecturer to his audience ; 
in so doing, we may add, they make a book 
that will be very delightful to a wide eircle 
of readers. A thorough man of science is 
almost always intellectually and socially one 
of the best companions. ‘The charm of the 
nature to which his mind is given glimmers 
through him. Keenly alive to the exquisite 
harmony and beauty of the divine plan 
whereof some one part is the great study of 
his life, the harmony is apt to pass into his 
temper; his study of the supreme wisdom 
makes him unaffected in the expression of 
his own wisdom or knowledge. The man 
of letters may contract a humour of pride 
from the habit of comparing his own works 
with those of inferior men whom the world — 
applauds. But the contact of the natural- 
ist is with the inexpressible perfection of 
the works of God. Let the cause be what 
it may, the fact is certain that, as a general 
rule, students of natural science or natural 
history are among the simplest and most 
genial of the. wise men of this world; and 
ofthese it is true almost universally ¢hat 
the more their knowledge the less their pre- 
tension. When they tell some of their 
knowledge to the public at large, as Pro- 
fessor Agassiz does in this little volume of 
Geological Sketches, what they write is, for 
all who can read thoughtfully, as entertain- 
ing as a novel. 

The growth of continents is the main sub- 
ject of the book. America, first born among 
the continents, is, says Mr. Agassiz, geolog- 
ieally the old world, not the new. Here 
was the first dry land lifted out of the wa- 
ters. 

Thus runs the story as here told. 

Once our earth was in a state of igneous | 
fusion, without water and without air. No 
wind blew over it, no rain fell upon it, but 
an intense heat held all its materials in so- 
lution. The rocks, which are now the bones 
and sinews of our mother earth, were then 
a liquid mass. The agencies that were at 
wae then are at work now. The earth we 
tread is but a thin crust over a liquid sea of 
molten materials. ‘From artesian wells, 
from mines, from geysers, from hot springs, 
a mass of facts has been collected, provin 
incontestably the heated condition of all 
substances at a certain depth below the 
earth’s surface ; and if we need more posi- 
tive evidence we have it in the fiery erup- 
tions that even now bear fearful testimony 
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to the molten ocean seething within the 
globe, and forcing its way out from time to 
time.” When the crust of the earth was 
too thin to oppose much resistance to the 
outbreak of these internal fires, they so 
constantly forced themselves through, that 
some of the earlier rock deposit is perforat- 
ed with numerous chimneys, narrow tunnels 
as it were, bored by the liquid masses that 
poured out through them. 

But even that thin crust, how could it be 
formed? Astronomy, says Professor Agas- 
siz, shows our planet thrown off from the 
central mass of which it once formed a part, 
to move through spaces cold enough to chill 
its surface. ‘The first effect of cooling was 
contraction of its surface into a solid film 
or crust. That crust would shrink as the 
cooling continued, wrinkles and folds would 
arise in it. Here and there, where the ten- 
sion was too great, there would be cracks. 
Meanwhile, the crust would thicken gradu- 
ally as the mass within became affected by 
the outside temperature. 

The cooling that solidified some of the 
constituents of earth, caused also the -rising 
of vapours, their condensation into clouds, 
the falling of rains, the gathering of waters 
upon the face of the earth. As soon as the 
wash of an ocean wore the surface of the 
solid crust, it swept material from it to be 
deposited as sand, or mud, or pebbles at its 
bottom, layer upon layer. So the crystal- 
line fire-born rocks were covered in many 

laces with layer upon layer of the deposit 
rom the waters which had reduced some 
part of them to a fine dust. So came the 
great division between unstratified- and 
stratified, igneous and aqueous rocks. Be- 
tween them in character are the stratified 
rocks that have been metamorphosed, more 
or less recrystallized by heat. Where the 
molten mass from within has, through crack 
* in the surface or otherwise, come into con- 
tact with, and partially melted, rocks de- 
posited by water, clay has been baked into 
slate, limestone fused into crystalline mar- 
ble. The geology of Professor Agassiz is 
decidedly too much of the convulsive school, 
when he says tliat “all mountains and 
mountain chains have been upheaved by 
great convulsions of the globe, which rent 
asunder the surface of the earth, destroyed 
the animals and pone living upon it at the 
time, and were then succeeded by long in- 
tervals of repose.” As to the first part of 
the story of the globe, in fact, we prefer the 
teachings of Sir Charles Lyell to those of 
Professor Agassiz. Cosmical operations, 
mighty in their results, have for the most 
part been gradual as those rearrangements 
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of the elements of earth which Professor 
Cotta, in his Lithology, speaks of as “ a per- 
petual circulation of matter in the world 
of rocks.” 

On this head we will quote a passage 
from Professor Cotta’s book. The second 
edition of that thoroughly clear, full, and 
systematic treatise upon Rocks has, this 
year, been translated by Mr. P. H. Law- 
rence. into an English edition that includes 
the author’s new material, and other infor- 
mation which the translator himself has 
added with the author's saiction. This isa 
part of Professor Cotta’s summing up of his 
subject : 


If we take a general review of the various 
formations and transformations of rock, we 
shall discover in them a po process of 
circulation or rotation of substances, and of 
their different states. The substances remain, 
but the forms in which they appear and the 
mode of their combinations vary. 

Disregarding for the moment the first solid 
products of cooling on the earth’s surface, as 
not being capable of indentification at the pres- 
ent day, we may most conveniently enter the 
circle of transmutations with the eruptive igne- 
ous rocks, as approaching most nearly to origi- 
nal formations. These, then, are constantly 
attacked and decomposed by chemical and ‘me- 
chanical forces acting from their surface inwards, 
and from their cracks and fissures outwards. 

The products of this decay are deposited 
either in the form of chemical precipitates or 
mechanical aggregates. By chemical process 
of precipitation cavities and fissures in rocks be- 
come filled up (amygdatoids and veins), deposits 
are made at the mouths of springs of limestone. 
tuff, siliceous-tuff, bog-ore, &c.; or else other 
crystalline rocks are formed, such as gypsum or 
rock-salt. By mechanical agency, on the other 
hand (partly aided by organic processes), there 
arise the much more important and extensive 
deposits of clay, sand, pebbles, marl, limestone, and 

omtie;. and during the process of deposit, 
carbon (in the form of carbonic acid from the at- 
mosphere), water, chlorine, and some other sub- 
stances, are added fo the previously existing 
materials. 

But, like the eruptive masses, all these de- 
posited masses in their turn are partly decom- 
posed and washed away by external forces, 
and in other parts they become greatly changed 
internally by pressure and the action of heat. 
By means of heat and pressureacting during long 
periods, parts which thus in the first instance’ 
were only mechanically bound together, enter in- 
to new chemical combinations with each other, 
and assume a crystalline state more or less 
analogous to that of the crystalline mineral 
aggregates of the eruptive rocks. It is even prob- 
able in many cases that the substance of these 
derivative rocks has been fused and become 
eruptive a second time. 

Thus the process of destruction and new 
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formation of rocks, be it ever so slow, and 
therefore difficult of observation, has never, at 
any time of the earth’s history, been interrupted, 
but continues at the present day; and not only 
is this true of the original formations, but the 
new products of consolidation, of deposits, and 
of transmutation, have always -been equally 
subjected, and are still subject, to the same 
processes. 

This is the perpetual circulation of matter in 
the world of rocks. 

In the course of such various and renewed 
working up and transformation of the same 
substances, with the addition of those others 
furnished by the air and water, it cannot be 
matter of wonder that the variety of: their 
groups has been always somewhat on the in- 
crease ; for, if certain processes in this rotation 
are altogether universal in their character, re- 
curring in the same way, everywhere and in 
every age, yet in consequence of the general 
multiplication of conditions and circumstances, 
and the increasing aggregate of their results, 
special combinations of the same processes 
have constantly arisen in later times ae brought 
about special formations of rocks which were 
not previously in existence, or which do not 

, belong to the normal phenomena of nature. 

This increase in variety of the products of 
later times is not confined to geological and 
mineral substances ; a greater and more rapid 
increase has taken place in the organic world, 
where the forms of life have multiplied in an 
ever-ascending ratio (partly in consequence of 
the change and increase of the conditions of ex- 
istence from geological causes). 

The processes of change, to which the out- 
ward conformation of the globe’s surface is 
subject, likewise multiply more rapidly than 
mere strictly geological phenomena. 

Reasoning, therefore, from the past and from 
analogy with other kingdoms, we must expect 
the species of rocks and kinds of rock-formation 
to go on’inereasing indefinitely for the future, 
as they have been increasing continually ever 
since the first solidification of our earth’s crust. 


The earliest American land, says Mr. 
Agassiz, was “a long narrow island, almost 
ontinental in its proportions, since it 

retched from the borders of Canada nearly. 
‘to the point where now the base of the 
‘Rocky Mountains meets the plain of the 
Mississippi Valley. We may still walk 
along its ridge and know that we tread 
upon the ancient granite that first divided 
the waters into a northern and southern 


ocean.” 
° 


Then came the age called Silurian be- 
cause Sir Roderick Murchison happened to 
study its remains in water upon land once 
aseribed to the Silures. In the Silurian 


age, says our author, the world, so far as it 
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and “ the Silurian’ Beach ” is, therefore, the 

subject of his second chapter. Around the 

city of Cincinnati, Silurian shells and crus- 

tacea may be collected by cartloads. A 

naturalist, says Professor Agassiz, would 

find it difficult to gather along any modern 

seashore, even on tropical coasts, so rich a 

harvest in the same time, as he will bring 

home from an hour’s ramble outside that 
city. His next chapter is upon “the 
Fern Forests of the Carboniferous Period.” 
The land of North America at the begin- 

ning of this period included Newfound!and 

and Nova Scotia, thé greater part of New 

England, the whcle of New York, a narrow 

strip along the north of Ohio, a great part 

of Indiana and Illinois, and nearly the whole 
of Michigan and Wisconsin. Within this 
region lie nearly all the Great Lakes. Be- 
tween the elevations of the land were other 
inland seas changed by the rains to fresh- 
water lakes, filled in the course of centuries 
with débris from their shores, and trans- 
formed at last to spreading marshes on which 
arose the gigantic fern vegetation of which 
the first forests chiefly consisted. What 
ferneries were they, to compare with the 
pretey collections that our ladies now col- 
ect in hothouse or Ward’s case! One goes 
back to this primeval time with satisfaction 
for assurance that these new favourites of 
fashion really are one of the oldest families 
in the world; and then one comes back to 
1866 with a welcome for a fern book by 
Mr. John Smith, who has been studying 
ferns at Kew since the. year 1822, and has 
been at the making of the whole Kew col- 
lection. 

Mr. Smith’s book is a systematic enu- 
meration and description of the cultivated 
ferns, with a history of the introduction of 
exotic ferns, instructions as to cultivation 
and the etymology of their ungainly names. 
Such a book will be welcomed now by hun- 
dreds of amateur collectors, although fitty 
years it would have had as much chance 
of a general sale as if it had been published 
in the carboniferous age for the use of the 
Cephalopods. Says Mr. Smith, 


Though Ferns now occupy a conspicuous 
place in our gardens, and are in high favour 
with cultivators, it is only in comparatively 
recent times that they have been brought 
into notice. During the last eentury certain 
classes of plants came into fashion, and after a 
season of popularity again fell into disrepute. 
Thus: Tulips were once the rage. At the 
time of the establishing of the several provincial, 
Botanic Gardens, all of which were founded 
upon a strictly botanical footing, though many 





jwas raised above the ocean, was a beach, 


of them have now, to a greater or less extent, 
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degenerated into places of anfusement, the plants 
in greatest demand were those of our New Hol- 
Jand and Cape colonies, principally the Heaths, 
Proteas, Aloes, and their kindred. In after- 
years, dealers obtained large prices for Cac- 
tuses ; but, with the exception of 2 few of the 
easily-grown and most showy kinds, these are 
now scarcely saleable. Still more recently the 
magnificent-flowering Orchids were promoted 
to the first place in our gardens; and though 
these may still be said to maintain their posi- 
tion, the expense attending their cultivation is 
80 great that they are for the most part confined 
to the gardens of the wealthy. Ferns, on 
the contrary, may, as a general rule, be grown 
in a comparatively inexpensive manner. The 
discovery made by Mr. N. B. Ward, that these 
plants cun be grown to great perfection in small 
ornamental closed cases (now well known as 
“ Wardian Cases’’), suitable not only for the 
drawing-rooms of the wealthy but for humbler 
dwellings, renders it possible for amateurs to 
indulge their love of Ferns without going to the 
expense of erecting hothouses and employing a 
staff of gardeners; and it is to be hoped that 
this will be the means of retaining them in fa- 
vour aud spreading them still wider. 

The enumeration shows that at the present 
time above nine hundred exotic species of ferns 
are cultivated in the various public and private 
gardens in this country ; and of these by far the 
greater number. have been introduced during 
_ the last quarter of a century. 


From the old Fern Forests Professor Agas- 
siz passes to the Mountains and their Ori. 
gin. Then we come to the Growth of 
Yontinents. Here is the account given of 
young Europe in the days when it was 
growing up: 


In the European ocean of the Azoic epoch 
we find five islands of considerable size. The 
po of these is at the North. Scandinavia 
had even then almost her present outlines ; for 
Norway, Sweden, Finland, aud Lapland, all of 
which are chiefly granitic in character, were 
- among the first lands to be raised. Between 
Sweden and Norway there is, however, still a 
large tract of land under water, forming an ex- 
tensive lake or a large inland sea‘in the heart of 
the country. Ifthe reader will take the trouble 
to look on. any geological map of Europe, he 
will ses an extensive patch of Silurian rock in 
the centre of Sweden and Norway. This repre- 
sents that sheet of water gradually to be filled 
by the accumulation of Silurian deposits and 
afterwards raised by a later disturbance. There 
is another mass of land far to the south-east of 
this Scandinavian island, which we may des- 
ignate as the Bohemian island, for it lies in the 
region now calied Bohemia, though it includes, 
also, a part of Saxony and Moravia. The 
north-west corner of France, that promontory 
which we now called Bretagne, with a part of 
Normandy adjoining it, formed another island ; 





while to the south-east of it lay the central pla- 
teau of France. , Great Britain was not forgot- 
ten in. this early world; for a part of the 
Scotch hills, some of the Welsh mountains, and 
a smailelevation here and there in Ireland, al- 
ready formed a little archipelago in that region. 
By a most careful analysis of the structure of the 
rocks in these ancient patches of land, tracing all 
the dislocations of strata, all the indications of 
any disturbance of the earth-crust whatsoever, 
Elie de Beaumont has detected and classified four 
systems of upheavals, previous to the Silurian 
epoch, to which he’ refers these islands in the 
Azoic sea. He has named them the system of 
La Vendée, of Finisttre, of Longmynd, and of 
Mobihan. ‘These names have, for the present 
only a local significance, —being derived, like 
so many of’ the geological names, from the 
places where the investigations of the phenom- 
ena wore first undertaken; but in course of 
time they will,no doubt, apply to all the con- 
temporaneous upheavals, wherever they may 
be traced, just as we now have Silurian, Devo- 
nian, Permian, and Jurassic deposits in Ameri- 
ca as well as in Euro ’ 


The Silurian and Deventen epochs seem to - 


have been instrumental rather in enlarging the 
tracts of land already raised than in adding 
new ones ; yet to these two epochs is traced the 
upheaval of a large and important island to 
the north-east of France. We may call it the 
Belgian island, since it covered the ground of 
modern Belgium ; but it also extended consid- 
erably beyond these limits, and included much 
of the Northern Rhine region. A portion only 
of this tract, to which belongs the central mass 
of the Vosges and the Black Forest, was lifted 
during the Silurian epoch, — which also en- 
larged considerably Wales and Scotland, the 
Bohemian island, the island of Bretagne, and 
Scandinavia. During this epoch the sheet of 
water between Norway and Sweden became 
dry land, a considerable tract was added to their 
northern extremity on the Arctic shore; while 
a broad band of Silurian deposits, lying now 
between Finland and Russia, enlarged that 
region. 

The Silurian epoch has been referred by Elie 
de Beaumont to the system of upheaval called 
by him the system of Westmoreland and Hund- 
sriick, — again merely in reference to the spots 
at which these upheavals were first studied, the 
centres, as it were, from which tlie investigations 
spread. But in their grological significance 
sey indicate all the oscillations and distarb- 
ances of the soil throughout the region over 
which the Silurian deposits have been traced in 
Europe. The Devonian epoch added greatly 
to the outlines of the Belgian island. To it 
belongs the region of the Ardennes, lying be- 
tween France and Belgium, the Eifelgebirge, 
and a new disturbance of the Vosges, by which 
that region was also extended. The island of 


Bretagne was greatly increased by the Devoni- 
an deposits, and Bohemia gained in dimensions, 
while the central plateau of France remained 
much the same as before. The changes of the 
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Devonian epoch are traced by Elie de Beau- 
mont to a system of upheavals called the Ballons 
of the Vosges and of Normandy, — so called 
from the rounded balloon-like domes character- 
istic of the mountains of the time. To the Car- 
‘boniferous epoch belong the mountain-systems 
of Forey (to the west of Lyons), of the North 
of England, and of the Netherlands. These 
three systems of upheaval have also been traced 
by Elie de Beaumont ; and in the depressions 
formed between their elevations we find the 
coal-basins of Central France, of England, and 
of Germany. During all these epochs, in Eu- 
rope as in America, every such dislocation of 
the surface was attended by a change in the 
animal creation. 


The other chapters of this pleasant book 
of nel science are on the Geological 
Middle Age; the Tertiary Age and its 
Characteristic Animals; the Formation ‘of 
Glaciers, their Progression, and their Ex- 
ternal Appearance; the giaciess being dis- 
cussed here generally with regard to their 
geological significance. But a special vol- 
ume is to follow, in which Professor Agassiz 
will add to the excellent studies by Forbes, 
Tyndall, and others, of the glaciers of the 
old world, his own tracings of the glacial 
phenomena of America. 

For the glaciers of Europe, he says, the 
broken character of the country, intersected 
in every direction by mountain chains, pre- 
sents numerous centres of dispersion. Ow- 
ing to the extensive land-surfaces on the 
American continent, the same set of facts 
presents there a new aspect, enabling some 
new light to be thrown on the whole subject 
of glacial action. 


From the Saturday Review. 
IMMORAL BOOKS. 


SomE recent discussions seem to indi- 
cate that the public mind is in a state of 
utter confusion as to the canons by which 
the morality of a literary work is to be de- 
cided. No satisfactory dogmas can be laid 
down. Those who are most inclined to a 
mistaken prudery feel the absurdity of draw- 
ing a line which would exclude Othello or 
Cymbeline. Their adversaries cannot quite 
venture to argue that, as the accusation of 
immorality has constantly been brought 
against the noblest writings, therefore every 
one accused of immorality is a noble writer, 
or that he has done anything instrinsically 
virtuous in breaking down the barriers im- 
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posed by bigotry upon youthful genius. The 
real inference probably is, that the immo- 
rality of a book is scarcely a matter for for- 
mal argument; it must be decided by the 
instinctive judgment of healthy minds. To 
count up the breaches of conventional mo- 
rality is a futile proceeding ; for, as in the 
ease of shooting ne , everything de- 
pends upon the spirit in which the laws are 
disregarded. No sort of test has hitherto 
been devised for detecting the presence or 
absence of so refined an essence as a virtu- 
ous spirit, except the immediate effect which 
contact with a work produces upon sound 
mental senses. There are certain books 
which, as Mr. Carlyle says of a performance 
of Diderot’s, should cause their readers to 
plunge into running waters and regard him- 
self for the rest of the day as more than 
ceremonially unclean. But to argue about 
them is like arguing about a bad smell. If 
an alderman swears that the Thames smells 
sweet to him, no power on earth can prove 
to him that it stinks. 

Hence, a great deal of controversy upon 
such matters would really amount to a com- 
parison of the moral idiosyncrasies of the 
contending critics. In the absence of any 
means of deciding this delicate point, we 
cannot say wether the senses of one are 
morbidly sensitive, or those ot the other mor- 
bidly dull, to immoral images. The legiti- 
mate form into which criticism rons 18, 
“ You must be immoral because I say 803” 
and the only reply is what vulgar boys ex- 
press by “ aus another.” From this it 
follows that most of the ordinary arguments ~ 
are beside the point. For example, the ques- 
tion whether a poem is or is not dramatic 
seems to be generally quite immaterial. It 
would, indeed, have some importance if we 
were discussing the character of the poet, 
as distinguished from that of his work. It 
would be important to prove, if any one 
could have any doubts upon the subject, 
that Shakspeare was not responsible for 
Iago’s sentiments, and that Milton was not, 
beyond a certain point, to be identified with 
the devil. In criticising Byron or Shelley it 
would be more difficult and more interesting 
to inquire how far their poems expressed 
their own convictions; but it would be in- 
teresting only as affecting our judgment of 
Byron or Shelley, not ds deciding the mo- 
rality of Don Juan or Queen Mad. If a poet 
claims that he does not mean what he says, 
the claim may always be conceded; but it 
really makes no more difference than the 
assertion of Hume that he is not really ar- 
guing against Christianity when he tries to 
prove the incredibility of miracles. The ar- 
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guments will produce the same effect, what- 
ever may have been the intention of the rea- 
soner; and the impure images suggested by 
the poem will be just/as foul, though he may 
have only been talking in the character of 
some one else. If, again, he puts forward 
false views of philosophy or morality we do 
not condemn him, except in so far as he 
makes those views attractive. An historian 
who proves that tyranny is desirable, or a 
philosopher who argues in favour of atheism, 
1s generally considered to be immoral ; but 
a poet is going out of his natural part if he 


attempts to prove anything. His primary | 


object is merely to draw a picture ; and the 
truth of a picture, in spite of common criti- 
cal language, is in strictness an inaccurate 
expression. We may ask whether it is like 
or unlike to the object represented ; but to 
introduce the moral qualities of truth or 
falsehood is generally an unfair device for 
introducing irrelevant prejudices. There is 
no crime in making a picture or a poem or 
a novel which is like nothing in heaven or 
earth or the waters under the earth, though, 
as a rule, it is a rather idle amusement. 
The ultimate object of any work of art is, 
not to make known truth, but to give plea- 
sure ; and the test of its morality is, not the 
quantity of truth which it conveys, but the 
elevating or debasing tendencies of the 
pleasure. Wordsworth is a highly moral 
t, because the emotions which he stimu- 
ates are always pure and intellectual ; the 
truth of his statements is only to the purpose 
in so far as it increases and purifies the 
pleasure; otherwise they would be of no 
more poetical value than the assertion that 
two and two make four, or that it is asin to 
steal a pin. If, on the other hand, there 
are poets whose stock of images are all 
drawn from earthly and sensual sources, 
and who constantly appeal to thte lower ap- 
petites in preference to the intellectual part 
of our nature, a study of them will probably 
be demoralizing whether they make, or do 
not make, the cbildish excuse of having 
been only “ pretending.” Unless, that is, 
the sensual desires are touched in such a 
way as to make them repulsive, the orna- 
ments in which the poet’s imagination has 
dressed them up will make them more at- 
tractive to those whom he is able to affect; 
and this has simply no reference to the 
question whether or not the expression is 
“dramatic.” It may be that immoral poetry 
is generally the production of a prurient 
mind, but the mental condition of the poet, 
and the effect he produces on his readers, 
are distinct questions. 
This, it is true, raises considerations which 
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make it impossible to lay down dogmatically 
that a book is or is not immoral, for the 
effect of a book upon different persons will of 
course be infinitely various. ere doubt- 
less are persons who are injuriously affected 
by pictures or poems in which purer minds 
can see no harm; and we must admit that, 
if the world at large were constituted in the 
same way, contentional laws of decency 
would have to be more stringent. And 
this suggests that, even as it is, there is some 
|use in these much decried laws. We may 
|easily admit that the English code is at 
resent too strict ; and that it is really pre- 
udicial to morality when the fitness of a 
k to be read to boys and girls is made 
the only test of its morality. But for all 
that, the conventional rules as to literary pro- 
priety discharge a very useful function, as 
do similar more or less arbitrary rules in 
regard to dress and conversation. To the 
pure all things are pure; there are few or 
no topics which may not be handled so as 
to = a good moral effect. But then, 
unfortunately, a large part of mankind is 
anything but pure; they have a morbid 
capacity for assimilating filth of all kinds, 
and rejecting the healthy part of their mer- 
talfood. It is therefore necessary to have 
certain sanitary regulations in society caleu- 
lated on the assumption that there are many 
ersons highly susceptible of moral contagion. 
he sphere allowed to art is somewhat limit- 
ed; but this is a sacrifice which is necessary 
jin the present imperfect condition of the 
world. We give up a few beautiful pictures 
| and forms, that we may give no occasion for 
a great many more which would have a bad 
moral effect.. If the public taste were sufli- 
ciently enlightened to discriminate in all 
cases the healthy from the unhealthy han- 
dling of dangerous topics, no such rules 
would be necessary. The danger of raising 
the standard too high is of course obvious, 
and so is the impossibility of fixing definitely 
what it ought to be; for in all cases it must 
depend ‘upon the propensity of people to 
abuse the libérty permitted to them. Our 
English rule, for example, in regard to nove!s 
is probably overstrained ; we might safely 
allow a somewhat greater latitude; but, on 
the other hand, it seems hard to deny that 
the French have not erred on the other side. 
They have some excellent works of art 
which would have been -at once sentenced 
to destruction in England; but, on the other 
hand, they have a whole mass of literature 
which represents the entire adult population 
to be thinking about nothing but how to 
commit, or not to commit, or to hinder or en- 
courage other people in committing, adultery. 
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The natural result of permitting such topics 
is to produce a lively competition in invent- 
ing a series of ingeniously varied plots, all 
turning upon the violation of the marriage 
law, which can in the long run be healthy 
neither for readers nor writers, especially as 
in such a competition it is not the purest 
method of treatment which generally wins 
the prize. If art suffers from our stricter 
system, there are higher considerations even 
than the welfare of art; but it may be 
doubted whether the restriction of the field 
is necessarily so great an evil as it seems, 
for there is room enough for descriptions of 
life and character without running foul of 
' the Seventh Commandment; and it is not 
always the worse for a writer to be compul- 
sorily debarred from the easiest. way of 
snatching an illegitimate success. 

Books which, on the whole, show a pollut- 
ed mind, or which pander to corrupt tastes 
in their readers, will generally soon be 
recognized. It is, or should be, unpleasant 
to accuse a good writer of being foul-minded, 
and the more so as the. accusation is an‘ easy 
one to make, whether false or true. There- 
fore, there is always a strong tendency on 
the part of generous critics to avoid mak- 
ing it. Like similar accusations in actual 
life, it should not be made unless fully sub- 
stantiated; and, as we must add, it is not 
often sustained for any time, unless there is 
some truth in it. Indeed, the fact that a 
great ae average people denounce a book 
as immoral raises a presumption that it does 
harm to the morals of average persons — 
which is, as we have argued, the real mean- 
ing of the accusation. It is very different 
with those books which are accused, not of 
obscenity, but of political or theological ini- 
quity. If they have any success, it is as 
the expression of a strong revolutionar 
sentiment ; and the question of their moral- 
ity depends upon the justification of that 
sentiment. As a large part of mankind — 
and especially of educated mankind — will 
always regard revolutionary sentiments with 
horror, there is little doubt that the critical 
laws will generally err on the side of strict- 
ness. Many persons of tolerable intelligence 
still look upon the French revolutionas an out- 
break of diabolical malignity. They fail to 
recognise the immense benefits which, in 
the opinion of all enlightened men, have 
been its net result ; and therefore they con- 
tinue to look with simple horror upon the 
echo which the revolutionary ideas called 
forth in poetry. The whole thing is a mys- 
tery of iniquity, at which they may hold u 
their hands in pious indignation. In this 
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manding more liberty than the great major- 
ity are disposed to grant. Nothing is more 
essential than that every theological or po- 
litical creed should be tried in the fire of 
the freest criticism; and there is nothing 
from which the faithful are more disposed to 
shrink. The only limit is that such attacks 
should be as free as possible from the desire 
to give pain, or wantonly to shock honest 
believers. Voltaire’s influence would have 
been almost entirely good if he had not been 
possessed by this substantially irreverent 
spirit, for his attacks upcn orthodoxy by 
emselves could only end in fuller investi- 
gation of the truth. He used poisoned 
weapons, and so far his warfare was ‘unfair. 
Till people understand liberty better than 
they do, we should be slow to draw the pres- 
ent restrictions tighter. 


From the Saturday Review. 
‘THE LIFE OF JAMES GATES PERCIVAL.* 


Ir is probable that very few of our read- 
ers ever heard of James Gates Percival, ° 
and that still fewer have ever read his 
works. Mr. Julius H. Ward, however, be- 
lieves that Percival was “a wonderful ge- 
nius,” and has for nearly ten years been put- 
ting together a memoir of the object of his 
admiration. The method in which the book 
has been compiled is simply detestable. Mr. 
Ward has arbitrarily tacked together a 
number of letters, partly written by Per- 
cival and partly by his friends, mixing 
occasional fragments of magazine articles 
and hits of his own composition. The book, 
in consequence, requires as a malicious crit- 
ic said of Percival’s own poetry, “a vigor- 
ous moral effort to read it.” It is not so 
much that the book is long, as that it is 
totally wanting in art. Tedious stories about 
squabbles with booksellers, - in weari- 
some detail, fill a most disproportionate 
space. Like many other biographies of more 
pretension, it gives us less a picture of its 
victim’s life than a panorama in which all 
the events are drawn to the same scale. 
Fortunately, materials were not very plen- 
tiful; and some of the incorporated frag- 
ments rise considerably above the general 
level. Moreover, the biographer gives us 
every view of his hero with perfect impar- 
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tiality. We are thus able to discover that, 
in the hand of a more skilful writer, the story 
of Percival’s life might have been made inte- 
resting as well as instructive. He was really 
a very original figure, especially amongst our 
restless, pushing, and practical cousins. Of 
his poetry, indeed, by which we are told 
he is principally to be remembered, we 
cannot express any high opinion. Mr. 
Whittier exclaims enthusiastically, “ God 
pity the man who does not love the poet 
ry of Percival.” “It is not enough,” 
says another gentleman, “to say of these 
productions that they glow with the fire of 
Eschylus and Pindar.” “In manners,” 
adds a third critic, “‘ he resembles Addison, 
in disposition the eccentric and excellent 
Goldsmith, and in mind he possesses the her- 
culean vigour of Johnson. combined with 
the tuneful equability of Pope.” He is fur- 
ther compared, on apparently equal terms, 
with Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, and 
Byron, to each of whom, as well as to Moore, 
he had certain points of likeness ; and, as a 
mathematical proof of his remarkable pow- 
ers, we are told that, “in the poem called 
‘Maria,’ there are seventy-eight lines of 
continuous poetic association without a pe- 
riod.” ‘These praises, we should add, for the 
credit of American criticisra, were for the 
most part bestowed upon Percival on the 
publication of his first poems, not long after 
1820; when we may presume that a very 
little poetry would go a very long way. 
The conclusion of most persons would doubt- 
less be that Percival was a humbug ; and, so 
far as his a is concerned, we have no 
reason to think that they would be very far 
wrong. From the specimens given we should 
infer that he was a very fluent ands very 
dreamy writer, whose more serious poetry 
resembled a bad imitation of Shelley. The 
only lines quoted which have any force are 
called the “ Suicide,” and have the merit of 
being apparently a genuine expression of 
feeling. Percival had, in fact, attempted to 
kill himself by throwing a large cobble-stone 
at his own head, and afterwards by taking 
opium. This is a fair proof of sincerity, 
though the cobble-stone savours of the mel- 
odramatic ; and the verses in the “ Sui- 
eide” are as good as most young men of 
ability would write on their passage through 
the Byronic stage. His other poetry will, 
we should imagine, only interest the few 
who are anxious to trace the rise of a na- 
tional literature in America from its earliest 

innings. , 

f Percival were merely one of the justly 
forgotten versifiers of forty years ago, it 
would scarcely be worth while to notice his 
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life. He was, however, although the term has 
acquired an awkward connotation, really 
aremarkable man; and his life might be 
recommended for the study of young poets, 
if only because he decided] ve up 

try. ‘ke may be supposed fromm hie saicdal 
tendencies, be possessed the morbid temper- 
ament generally productive of second-rate 
verses. One of the innumerable authors of 
this book tells us that he was actually “ de- 
ranged,” but this seems to be an over-strong 
expression. He was, however, sensitive, re- 
tiring, and unworldly after a fashion very 
uncommon amongst his countrymen. On 
the occasion of an early disappointment in 
love, we hear that, on once aecidentally 
touching the lady’s hand, he became so con- 
fused as to be unable to speak ; and that he 
finally retired in confusion. In later life, 
he lived in habitual fear of ladies’ con- 
versation. Indeed for some years he hid 
himself in almost complete seclusion in some 
rooms allowed to him in a hospital at New 
Haven, Connecticut. No stranger was ever 
allowed to enter them. He used to buy his 
food for himself in the evening when he had 
money, and to go without when he had none. 
His library of' ten thousand volumes and his 
collection of minerals filled one of his three 
rooms (it must have been a spacious apart- 
ment); another contained a bed without 
sheets, and with a block of wood for a pil- 
low, the dirty blankets marked by his shoes, 
which, we are solemnly told, he never black- 
ed throughout his life; the rooms were un- 
swept ; “there were probably two inches of 
rolling lint on the floor; there was a beaten 
path from his bed to his stove, to his writing- 
table, to his library, and to the door.” His 
dress, we are told, was neat, but the value 
of his entire wardrobe was “ not above fifty 
dollars ”; his hat was worn for vears, and 
his only outer garment was a thin brown 
camlet cloak. This strange Yankee hermit 
used, however, to venture forth at times 
among his friends, and to talk; he would 
stand with his eyes on the ground, rubbing 
two fingers of his right hand across the palm 
of the left, and hold forth in a tone just above 
a whisper for hours together, regardless of 
times and seasons; he would collar his 
friends in the middle of a street to let off one 
of these strange discourses ; and if accident- 
ally interrupted, he would begin again the 
next day he met them with, “ As I was 
saying.” Some of his friends talk in the 
proper terms of their attention having been 
riveted by this marvellous flow of learning 
and eloquence; but the only discourses 
whose subjects are reported to us are one 
upon hickory-trees, and another upon a 
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peach-tree. No notes of his conversations, 
or rather monologues, survive, except from 
one of his hearers, who gives us such quo- 
tations as this: —“ Dr. Percival seems to 
doubt (in 1848) the capacity of the French 
to establish a republic ; says they are sub- 
stantially the same people they were in the 
days of Tacitus. He also thinks the water- 
cure system pretty much a hnmbug.” If 
these are fair specimens of Percival’s talk, 
we should consider a stream of it flowing 
for hours to be superfluous. He had a very 
queer trick of playing upon divers musical 
instruments so gently that, if they made 
any sound, it was audible to himself alone 
(a desirable accomplishmert for amateurs), 
he being meanwhile convinced that every 
one heard him. He once sung a song toa 


large party, really in dumb-show, but, as he | 


believed, to the delight of his audience. And 
yet he certainly was a man of ability, and 
one whose ability was not quite thrown 
away. Besides his poetical gifts, he was a 
man of science. He knew, it is said, all the 
European languages, down to the most re- 
mote dialects, and especially the Slavonic, 
and had also studied the modern languages 
of India—acecomplishments which were 
certainly remarkable in Connecticut in his 
youth. He was, moreover, a good geologist 
and botanist, and a man of extensive read- 
ing. In early life he attempted, but with- 
out success, to seitle in his native State as 
asurgeon. Tie death of some of his first 
patients, or complaints by the survivors of 
his bilis, seemed to have frightened him out 
of the profession. He was exceedingly an- 
noyed after this, as young poets are apt to 
be, by finding that he could not live by the 
sale of his poems, Calhoun, however, gave 
him the appropriate reward of the post of 
assistant-surgeon at West-Point, with, as it 
seems, some eye to his future poetry being 
on the Government side. He soon became 
agent with the labour of the place, and 
took, after a time, to that pursuit which all 
Americans appear to follow for part of their 
lives —that of editing a newspaper. He 
describes it as “the most degrading and 
disgraceful of all occupations”; and, either 
for this reason, or because he was fotally in- 
capable of understanding business, he soon 
gave it up. He had a theory indeed that, 
when he made made any agreement, it was 
binding only upon the other person, which 
was found to work very ilk in his relations 
to booksellers and newspaper proprietors. 
He ‘was thus compelled for some years to 
lead a sort of Bohemian life, part of which 
was spent in the hermitage already describ- 





ed. He did not, however, sink into the 
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utterly morbid state of mind which might 
be inferred. When he wasin great diffi- 
culties his friends raised money to prevent 
the sale of his library, and, before he died, 
he succeeded in paying off the debt. He’ 
supported himself at one time by acting as 
assistant to Webster in bringing out a new 
edition of his dictionary, and atterwards by 
superintending a new edition of Malte- 
Brun’s Geography. His earnings at this 
hack-work were naturally low enough ; but 
he was made comparatively comfortable by 
employment in making a geological survey 
of Connecticut, and, some years later, of 
Wisconsin. He died in 1856, whilst en- 
gaged in this last piece of work. The re- 
ports which'he produced are said to be 
proofs of very great skill and of an extraor- 
dinary amount of’ labour. It is also said 
that they are totally unreadable, except for 
purposes of reference. 

The geology and the poetry will probably 
sleep together, or, if eitber is to survive, 
a collection of dry facts is better than a col- 
lection of bad verses. Still there is enough 
inthe story to make us wish that it had been 
told by an abler writer. Percival was a 
victim to a very common mental disease — 
the morbid sensibility which persuades the 
man himself that he is a poet, and his friends 
that he isa madman. But, amongst all his 
misfortunes, he shows certain good qualities 
which retain our sympathies. He paid his 
debts, as if he had not been a man of genius; 
he was ready to make his bread by the low- 
est kind of work when he had failed in the 
highest ; and, after breaking down as a poet, 
he became, in later life, a hard-working 
geologist. Although the hardships of life 
made him eccentric, and drove him into 
himself, they do not seem to have made him 
morose or utterly useless. And such nega- 
tive praise is rarely deserved in similar 
cases. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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We have most of us heard of that singu- 
lar traveller who followed Van Amburg all 
over Europe that he might not fail to wit- 
ness the evening on which the lions should 
eat poor Van Amburg, an event of whose 
certainty he never so much as entertained a 
doubt. 

There are in every country and in every 
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class sensation-loving people of this sort, 
and it is strange to see how such persons 
cling to whatever in any way pertains to a 
finale. To be in at the finish is with them 
everything. Of course there is a complete- 
ness in this that there is no gainsaying, and 
he who has heard le dernier mot of an ad- 
venture has no more to learn from anybody. 

It is, I am persuaded, this morbid eager- 
ness, and not any cruelty of disposition, 
that impels men to be present at executions. 
There is no hard heartedness, no pleasure- 
able sense of human suffering, in these peo- 
ple ; they are simply the victims of a craving 
desire fur excitement; their dull tempera- 
ments cannot be moved by the light breezes 
of ordinary pleasures; they want the hurri- 
cane force of actual passions to stir them 
into activity. 

The lower we go in the social scale the 
more of this element we shall find. The 
stories of the ‘ Family Herald’ are famous 
for their horrors, and there is nothing so in- 
ténsely, thoroughly sensational as servant- 

alism. 

Comedy, except in the very broadest 
farce, is totally banished from every minor 
theatre of Europe, and none but the most 
bloody -minded of dramas can find audience 
with what are called the people. 

There is, however, a great deal more of 
this sentiment in the educated and well-to- 
do ranks than we might at first blush admit. 
Jesiingly treated, laughingly acknowledged, 
or veiled by conventionalitiés, it exists and 
gives a strong and not very healthy flavour 
to the whole of our society. ‘To instance 
what I mean, look at Rome. The word has 

one out over Europe that this is to be the 
ast winter of the Papacy — that over the 
grand drama of two domend years the cur- 
tain is at last about to fall, and that Pio 
Nono will make his positively last appear- 
ance at the Vatican before his retirement 
from the boards altogether. This announce- 
ment, now made with all the force of a logi- 
cal argument — now dimly shadowed forth 
in the language of prophecy — now eagerly 
declared in the words of hope, is widespread 
over Europe ; and the consequence is, the 
whole world is flocking this winter to 
the Holy City, all madly eager to witness 
the great catastrophe—to be “in at the 
death.” 

There are three questions now which men 
are asking on every side: Will the Pope go? 
If so, why ? And lastly, where will he go to? 
The first is the only real!y important one to 
the world at large, for, as regards his rea- 
sons, or his future destination, they are in 
reality more interesting to his Holiness per- 
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the rest of Europe. * 

All Italy sige te will go; that'the depart- 
ure of the French troops will leive him no 
alternative, and that he himself has long 
prepared for that event. Of course the 
wish may be father to the thought; but, 
somehow, I greatly doubt, if I were myself 
an Italian, if I could so regard the question. 
As we cast our eyes over Europe, we see 
that each nation has some specialty, which 
is either a source of material wealth, or of 
power and prestige. France asserts her 
military glory ; Germany her race of pro- 
found thinkers and scholars; England has 
her coal-fields; and Italy has the Popedom. 
Assail Catholicism as men may; let them 
rail at the dogmas of the Church, revile its 
superstitions, and ridicule its mock miracles, 
there is an in’ vent grandeur in a monarchy 
of nigh two tuousand years, and which, at 
various periods within that time, swayed 
the destines of all Christendom. That there 
is no denying. 

It bas often been said that the Italians 
were the worst Papists of Europe ; but still, 
few expected to see them actually forgetful 
of what gave them their greatest attraction 
in the eyes of ths whole Christian world, and 
endowed them with a prestige of which all 
the — of the earth could not produce the 
equal. 

"he a grand spectacle, what was ever like 
it? Where were: ever such accessories as 
that glorious church and that noble palace, as 
rich in memories as in art-treasures ? What 
train of courtiers could compare with that 
line of princes of the Church on whose 
thoughtful brows were stamped the signs of 
intellectual vigour, and an ambition that 
soared far beyond the bounds of ordinary 
aspiration ? Around what other tarone were 
ever grouped, not alone the devotion of loy- 
alty and the homage of fidelity, but the 
deeper homage and the purer faith that 
link this life with eternity, and impart to the 
spirit of earthly obedience all the fervour of 

bristian love and worship ? 

I maintain that the Pope was the best 
thing Italy had, and would “draw,” while 
Victor Emmanuel, and even Garibaldi, 
will play to empty benches. This may not 
be the very highest ground to take in the 
matter; nor am I sure that Cardinal Paul 
Cullen will accept me as his ally on such 
showing; but I am looking at the question 
in a very speculative spirit. Here is a coun- 
try with an embarrassed exchequer, a heav 
taxation, and undeveloped resources, whic 
must so continue till capital be forthcoming 
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debt, costly engagements, the funds at fifty- 
four, and credit nowhere, what are they to 
do? They have vast tracts of corn-growing 
land, but no roads to convey the produce ; 
they have mines, but are without mpney to 
work them; they are, in a word, pretty 
much in the condition in which the ‘ Times’ 
lately pictured’ Ireland, as a country with 
great natural resources, in which few people 
would like to risk their capital, and which 
must be satisfied to be interesting to tourists, 
without, for the present at least, attracting to 
it the attention of traders and merchants. 
Rich in monuments, abounding in treasures 
of art, and stored with objects of. interest on 
every side, Italy has no rival in the world 
as a great gallery of curiosities, amongst 
which there was no gem could compare 
with the Pope. He was the Kob-i-noor, 
of the collection, and I cannot conceive for 
an instant how Italians could have over- 
looked the fact. Bear in mind, it was not 
alone to the true believers that his Holiness 
extended the attraction of his presence. The 
people who sought admission to the Vatican 
were often stern platform men of Exeter 

..Hall. There came to his audience Calvin- 
.jsts from the north, and -Quakers from 
Philadelphia. All that was rugged and 
self-asserting in Protestantism desired the 
blessing of him they were ready to call 
Antichrist. Bishops of the Establishment 
bent reverently before him; and in the 
very newspaper under my eyes I see that 
the Itistorian of Poerio has been paying his 
court to infallibility. 

Why: surrender all this, I say? Will 
Garibaldi or Mazzinists, think you, be more 
picturesque features in the landscape thah 
these gorgeous groupings ? or will the grand 
monuments of Catholicism evoke the won- 
derment and worship of Europe when their 
living centre has left them, and the spirit 
that animated the whole departed ? 

There is nothing which so sternly arraigns 
the cruelty of annexation as the sight of 
the empty palace where royalty once dwelt. 
How will it be here when it is not merely 
the prince has departed, but where it will 
be the shrine without the saint, the throne 
without him whose breath gave hope and 
comfort to many, and blessing to all? Re- 
move the Pope from Rome, and you take 
away the great cicerone who made the 
joys of eternity intelligible to millions. And 
do not imagine he can ever be as effec- 
tive in exile at Avignon, or Seville, or 
Malta; he will ever need the grand scenic 
illustrations of the Eternal City. The noble 
vault of St. Peter’s, half-dimmed with in- 
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seraphic music, were splendid adjuncts to 
the voice of him who sang out, per orbes 
et terras, his peace to mankind. 

Italians are intensely sensitive to all ex- 
ternal impressions; and how is it that they 
have overlooked all this ? Nor is it as if the 
Papacy was to cost them dear ; they are not 
going to pay it either in liberty or in power. 
The Pope can no more menace them with 
Austrians nor crush them with concordats. 
Even his bulls are tamed. 

The question resolves itself into this, Can 
Italy, with an empty treasury and an over- 
taxed people, not only divest herself of one 
of the greatest attractions of the nation, but 
assume all the liabilities of the Papacy ? 
Speaking commercially, Venice may pay, 
but there is a great doubt if Rome will. 
The contributions of true believers went 
largely in aid of the budget ; and he would be 
a sanguine man that thought Peter’s pence 
would drop as freely into Victor Emman- 
uel’s hat as into the Pope's tiara. 

For the whole complex machinery of 
Rome there is but one machinist in all 
Christendom — the Pope. To convert this 
ecclesiastical hive into a modern capital is 
an anachronism and a political blunder. It 
is : turning a cathedral into a cotton- 
mill. 

The Popedom was the great specialty of 
Italy. It was the one thing no other coun- 
try could rival. I am not going to break a 
lance with Exeter Hall. i am not assum- 
ing to even advert to the doctrines of the 
Church ; I am alone speaking of that mar- 
vellous rule which was felt in the most re- 
mote parts of the universe, and which had 
its centre at Rome. Call it superstition, 
idolatry, Antichrist, what you will — there 
it was, and there it drew ‘hundreds of thou- 
sands to do it homage. 

If I.were Baron Ricasoli, I would do any- 
thing rather than drive the Pope out of 
Italy. It would not be very easy to convert 
him to liberal ideas, all the less so that he 
got a surfeit of them in ’48, and has never 
recovered from it since. If I were an Ital- 
ian minister, I would strain any point to 
make what the French call a “ transaction” 
with him. Surely if what they style the 
Leonine City was secured to him, and a 
wide liberty as regards allocutions, some- 
thing might be done. There are plenty of 
schismaties to be cursed out of Italy; let 
him have his will of them. Russia is likely 
to torment the Poles for many a day to 
come, and there are eighty odd millions to 
be anathematised —a banquet of maledic- 
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tion that might satisfy even gluttony. 
With clever management, the whole poli- 
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cy of Italy could be made to revolve round 
' the Popedom and never surrender one valu- 
able privilege of liberty or sacrifice an item 
of freedom for the alliance. When ftaly 
turns from questions of foreign war and 
foreign aggression, and addresses herself to 
the hard task of international organiza- 
tion, she will have great need of the Pope. 
With those rude uncivilized populations of 
Sicily and Calabria, a whisper from the 
Vatican will do more than a clank of a 
hundred battalions. You want the priest, 
and bear in mind that he is of no value to 
you, when he has conformed to your views 
and adopted your opinions. You want him 
in all his ignorance and bigotry ; you want 
him full of all the prejudices of his caste. 
It is then that he sways the masses. It is 
then that he is a power and a force. 

-It will be many a long day before the én- 
lightenment of free institutions shall pene- 
trate through the darkness of the barbarism 
ot lower Italy. It is not in one or even in 
two generations that free speech or free 
thought, trial by jury, or liberty of the 
press, will appeal to these wild disciples of 
the stiletto and the knife. The ‘one link 
that ties them to any semblance of civiliza- 
tion is the Church: take care how you 
relax this. Woe to you if you break it 
asunder before you have found a safe and 
trustworthy substitute for it ! 

I am not blind to the difiiculties of treat- 
ing with Romanism, and I know what a 
hopeless task it is to approach by “ reason ” 
those who meet you only with a “ con- 
science ;” but, I repeat, Pio Nono is- better 
than Mazzimi, and the choice is between 
them. 


From the Saturday Review. 
THE IRON CROWN. 


Tue handing over of the “ Iron Crown” 
to Victor Emmanuel is unquestionably an 
event of singular interest in connection 
with the ancient traditions of Italian history. 
Like most matters connected with Italy, it 
has given to sensation writers in newspa- 
pers an opportunity of displaying an amount 
of ignorance almest more sensational, cer- 
tainly more amusing, than the high-flown 
periods in which it is exhibited. One writer 
sentimentally informed his readers that 
“this precious remnant of the past” was, in 
point of actual value, “ worth only the few 





pence that would purenase the rusty bit of 
iron of which it is formed ;” and another, as 
well informed upon the subject of its histo- 
ry as the first was upon that of its materials, 
feelingly observes that “ it is impossible to 
contemplate without emotion the last de- 
scendant of the Cesars handing over to a 


stranger the ancient hereditary diadem of 


his illustrious house.” 

The “ last descendant of the Cesars” is of 
course Francis Joseph. . Yet, if he be at all 
the descendant of the Cesars, why is he to 
be the last? There is, we thought, an 
Austrian Priuce Imperial, who has, we pre- 
sume, “descended from the Caesars” (if 
this is the proper-phrase for being born in 
the Imperial family) later than his father. 
We say nothing of the collateral branches, 
in which there seems to be no fear of: the 
race of Cwsars beeoming extinct. - The 
stranger is“ Victor Emmanuel,” and the 
“ hereditary diadem ” of the House of Haps- 
—_ is the iron crown. By what strange 
fatality is it that, even among well-educated 
men, nine out of ten cannot venture either 
to speak or write upon any subject connect- 
ed with “the Holy Roman Empire” with- 
out falling into. errors as absurd as that 
which regards the iron crown as the heredi- 
tary diadem of Francis Joseph. 

Of the “iron crown” a very small por- 
tion is iron. Tke crown, like most’ other 
crowns, is made of gold and precious stones. 
Inside it is encircled with a narrow iron rim 
which derives its value and its sanctity from 
a tradition that it is actually made out of 
some of the nails of the Cross. Helena, the 
mother of Constantine, is said to have 
®rought them from the Holy Land upon the 
occasion of the visit in which she ascertained 
the true place of the sepulture of Christ. 
By ber an iron rim formed of these nails 
was given as a precious gift to the first 


Christian Emperor. There is no very clear 


or distinct account of the manner in which 
this iror rim got into possession of the Lom- 
bard kings. But unquestionably at a very 
early period the “iron crown” formed a 
part of the regalia of the sovereignty which, 
under the name of the Italian Kingdom, had 
been constituted.in North Italy by Alboin, 
the chief of the Lombard invaders. 

About the middle of the sixth century 
the Lombards — or, as the original name 
was, the Long-bearded Men — had wrested 
from the feeble hand of the Emperors a 
district occupying nearly the northern half 
of the Italian peninsula, with a small terri- 
tory in the south. Pavia was the capital of 
this monarchy, and, by whatever means the 
Lombards may have acquired the sacred 
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relic, the iron crown was the crown of the 
Italian Kingdom. Charlemagne married 
the daughter of the last king of the Lom- 
bard race. Ultimately, he divorced his wife 
and deposed his father-in-law, crowning him- 
self in the Cathedral of Milan with the iron 
crown. To the title of King of Italy, which 
he thus acquired, the Pope and the Senate 
almost immediately added that of Emperor 
of Rome. But, though the dignities were 
thus united in one person, they were per- 
fectly distinct, and were held in distinct 
rights. Charles was, in fact, King of the 
Franks, King of Italy, and he was also Em- 
peror of Rome. 

On the extinction of the descendants of 
Charlemagne, native princes seized, one 
after another, on the Italian crown. Some 
of them succeeded in obtaining the title of 
Emperor of Rome. No family, however, 
succeeded in firmly establishing its title, 
and after some years of civil war, the Kings 
of Germany were invited to the sovereignty, 
and finally it was settled that the Kingdom 
of Italy should be appendant to the German 
crown. The King of Germany (there never 
was an Emperor) was elected by the. chiefs 
of the German tribes. By virtue of that 
election he became King of Italy, and en- 
titled to wear the iron crown; and, as King 
of Italy, he ee an inchoate right to 
be Emperor of Rome — a right, however, 
which required confirmation by the Roman 
Pontiff and Senate. Under this Imperial 
system three perfectly distinct sovereignties 
were united in the successor of Charlemagne. 
Elected King of Germany, he was crowned 
at Frankfort with the silver crown which 
was worn “by the chief of the German na- 
tions. From this he proceeded either to 
Milan*or Monza, where he was crowned 
King of Italy with the iron crown; after- 
wards he presented himself at Rome, and 
received from the Pope the coronation with- 
out which he had no claim to any Imperial 
title. He never was Emperor until he was 
crowned Emperor of Rome, and for centu- 
ries no King of Germany ever ventured to 
assume the Imperial title until he had re- 


, ¢eived coronation from the Pope. 


This Imperial system really ceased with 
the election of Rudolph, the founder of the 
House of Hapsburg, to the Germanic crown. 
The Popes denied the Emperor all author- 
ity at Rome. The German Diet asserted 
the title of their chief to be Emperor with- 
out any assent or coronation from the Pope. 
Gradually the “ Empire,” although it never 
legally bore the title of German, became 

rman, and not Roman. “The Holy 

man Empire” became exclusively a 
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German institution under the control of 
a German Diet, and wholly separated from 
Rome. The somewhat shadowy prerog- 
atives which had belonged to the Italian 
monarchy became, like the Imperial title, 
attached directly to the German sovereign, . 
without any assumption of the Italian crown. 
The princes ‘of the House of en om ac- 
quired at last possessions in Northern Italy 
in their own right. In all the later settle- 
ments or divisions of Italian territory the 
old Italian Kingdom had wholly disappeared. 
Its iron crown, however, remained at Milan; 
and because Milan was under the rule of 
the sovereign of Austria, the sovereign of 
Austria became the keeper. of the crown. 
In 1806, as our readers know, the Emperor 
Francis laid down the Imperial crown then 
erroneously called that of Germany, ‘and 
the Holy Roman Empire came formally to 
an end. From that hour there was no one 
who could put forward any pretensions 
to wear the iron crown of Alboin and the 
old Lombard kings. There was —— 
King of Italy nor Emperor of Rome. Na- 
leon had some shadow of claim to it when 
e declared himself King of a so-calledKing- 
dom of Italy, and mimicked Charlemagne 
by placing it with his own hands upon his 
head. After the downfall of Napoleon the 
Congress of Vienna established a new 
Kingdom in Northern Italy in favour of 
Austria. But, with the most perseverin 
obstinacy, the Emperor, acting on the ad- 
vice of Metternich, refused to permit his 
new dominion to be called the Kingdom of 
Italy ; it was, indeed, as a concession to his 
Italian subjects that he condescended to be 
crowned with the old iron crown as King of 
the realm, to Which he gave the outlandish 
title of “the Lombardo-Venetian Kingdom.” 
Such were the vicissitudes of this cele- 
brated “iron crown.” Originally it was the 
royal symbol of the Lombard sovereigns of 
the old Kingdom of Italy established by Al- 
boin 1,300 years ago. Passing with that 
kingdom to Charlemagne from the monarchs 
of the Lombard race, it became in time 
appendant to the silver crown of the elected 
rman kings. Surviving the realm which 
it represented, it remained through many a 
long year an unused and almost forgotten 
relic of the past. It was brought from its 
obscprity by Napoleon, in order, if possible, 
to connect with old titles a revolutionary 
throne. It became then the diadem of one 
who was indeed a stranger. It is at last 
restored to an Italian prince. Possibly no 
existing dynasty can show a perfect appro- 
riateness in the wearing of that crown. 
e authority and the royalty it represents 
52. 
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are things of the long-forgotten past; of 
which there is no representative in the 

resent. Victor Emmanuel might probably 
find it hard to make himself out the successor 
of the “ long-bearded ” Alboin, or the inher- 
itor of his crown. All that can be said is 


* that the King of Italy has a better title to 


wear the iron crown than any other living 
man. Certainly the most sensitive senti- 
mentalist may be spared any anguish he 
might feel in the thought that poor Francis 
Joseph, “the last descendant of the Ce- 
sars,” in giving up the iron crown of Alboin, 
is parting with .“the ancient hereditary 
diadem of his house.” Until after the erec- 
tion of the newfangled “ Lombardo-Vene- 
tian” Kingdom in 1815, not one of his 
ancestors ever had it on his head. 


From the Saturday Review. 
LETTERS FROM HELL.* 


Tue author of this ingenious work in- 
forms us, in a very solemn preface, that if 
any one entertains any doubt of the authen- 
ticity of these letters it will be the worse for 
thedoubter. He adds that he hesitated for a 
long time before publishing them. “The 
assurance that they might prove the salva- 
tion of many, and the perdition of a few, 
did not satisfy me. The case of these latter 
lay heavily on my mind.” The book, as it 
will be seen, is therefore not a mere novel, 
but is intended to effect the collateral pur- 
pose of frightening a great many peopie into 
sat hy Of ite ss in this osten 
it is scarcely our province to form any opin- 
ion; and-we are the more careful to avoid a 
rash excursion beyond our proper sphere, as 
we find that hell is peopled to a great extent 
by reviewers; for reviewers, we are told, 
“are sarcastic, greedy, and sordid to a de- 
gree.” Not only are there in hell “ a goodly 
number of professional reviewers,”sbut even 
the damned avoid ‘them as if they were 
mad dogs, “ for-they are as snappish as ever, 
and form one of the worst plagues in hell.” 
Moreover, all the malicious reviews are 
read by the damned as soon as they appear 

.on earth. We have no desire for such an 
extension of our circulation, and will con- 
fine ourselves to the mere literary merits of 


the’ work. We shall thus be free, at any 8 


rate, from the crime of sneering’ at the au- 


* Letters from Hell." By M, Rowel. London : 
Richard Bentley, 1866, 
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thor’s ge intentions; and we need not 
solve the difficult problem, whether a study 
of elaborate pictures of all the tortures 
which the human mind can conceive forms, 
on the whole, a healthy religious exercise. ~ 
We may say at once that the book, con- 
sidered merely as a work of art, is rather 
better than the ordinary run of second-rate 
novels. There is indeed no proof of much 
imaginative force, and still less is there 
much power of the grotesque, although that 
power is almost a necessary relief to the 
painful impression made by a constant 
dwelling upon horrors. Some sort of grim 
humour is desirable as a contrast to the pre- 
vailing gloom, and to show that the pictures 
resented to us are to be taken rather sym- 
lically than literally. What there is of 
the grotesque is an involuntary result of the 
attempt to —— a lifelike effect by 
prosaic details. Thus the letters are sup- 
posed to be conveyed from the writer to the 
receiver by the agency of ghosts, some of 
them “ very estimable ghosts.” One night 
the receiver happens to lay his pen aside so 
as to form a cross with his pencil. The ghost 
is so much startled at this symbol that “he 
dropped the letter in the spittoon and fled 
away.” It will be seen from this that the 
author's conception of hell includes a very 
strong resemblance to our own world. This 
is, in fact, the main principle ‘of the book; 
and the ghastly mimicry of human occupa- 
tions ont passions is described with some 
literary force. The hell of the letters is by 
no means the hell of Dante —a place of 
infinitely varying physical tortures. It is 
rather an expansion of the admirably de- 
scribed scene in Redgauntlet, where the ad- 
venturous piper finds Claverhouse and his 
companions employed over a —— 
repetition of their earthly revels. Human 
nature, the author oddly remarks, is much 
the same everywhere —even in hell. The 
letters are pretty much after the manner of 
those of a newspaper correspondent, except 
that a large part of them is naturally de- 
voted to personal reminiscences; they in- 
clude accounts of excursions to different 
parts of hell, of conversations with many 
distinguished characters, and remarks as to 
the way in which business is transacted 
there. Thus we find that there is a great 
deal of society, sometimes of an exclusive 
kind; but all the mirth is unreal; “that 
person is not to be found in hell who can 
ive utterance to a really refreshing, amus- 
ing witticism.” There is a public prome- 
nade, where people are to be seen dressed © 
in the fashion of every country and century ; 
but all the dandies know that they are as 
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ridiculous as the rivals at whom they are 
compelled to scoff, and that, gorgeous as 
their dresses may be, they do not reall 
hide their nakedness ; for, in hell, “‘ naked- 
ness is the universal law.” There are beg- 
gars in hell; the most troublesome are the 
missionaries, who have made false reports of 
their successes, baptizing without being par- 
ticular as to conversion, and who still go 
about “ beseeching people in the most impor- 
tunate way to be baptized.” There are 
balls and social gatherings of all sorts, where 
every one talks scandal of the worst kind 
about his neighbours, and is irresistibly im- 
elled to listen to scandal about himself. 
ere are churches in hell which are throng- 
ed with worshippers, who, when they try to 
sing hymns, break out into lewd and blas- 
phemous songs, and where the, preacher 
makes hideous grimaces, and pours out a 
flood of abominable balderdash. There are 
towns and palaces and theatres, for when- 
ever a number of spirits unite to desire any- 
thing, their wish is at once accomplished ; 
the result, however, is a mere phantasm, and 
is incapable of giving real pleasure. Sol- 
diers can still carry on imaginary wars, and 
sensualists seek for illusory gratifications ; 
in short, the chief horror of hell is that every 
one is doomed to act in accordance with his. 
old propensities, but finds that they never 
give him more than a shadowy image of 
pleasure. A short conversation with one 
ghost brings out the continuity. of worldly 
associations. The writer sits down beside 
a young lady of admirable beauty and mod- 
esty, dressed all in white, and asks her, 
“ Are you the White Lady ?” “ I don’t know 
what you mean,” she replies. “I am Emily 
Flemming.” “ Flemming and Sparkman, 
Glasgow, Trentbury Square? t blurted 
out.” The ghost nodded her head in assent, 
and proceeded to tell a story which, but for 
her peculiar situation, we should have been 
tempted to describe as a wilful fabrication. 
There is one obvious difficulty in the 
way of working out this conception. It 
is of course, necessary to represent the 
damned as suffering from the continuance 
of their evil desires, which they have 
become incapable of ‘even attempting to 
resist. A sort of impotent recollection of 
attempts to repent is all that remains. 
The writer, for example, endeavours to say 
the Lord’s Prayer, but after trying it twen- 
ty or a hundred times, he only gets through 
the first two words, and then tries to say it 
backwards with equally ill success. Hence, 
to be consistent,- it would seem that he 
should express sentiments of a kind befitting 
his position. He should glory in his wicked- 
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ness, and only regret that he is no longer 
able to find satisfaction in it. Instead of 
this, we find this lost «oul constantly ex- 
pressing sentiments which would be credit- 
able in any position of life. Perhaps they 
may be suspected as being rather too unc- 
tuous in tone. The overflowing of love to 
all mankind, the absence of any repining 
against the justice of his punishment, and 
the desire to draw useful morals from every 
point of the story, are exhibited with an 
eagerness calculated to throw doubt upon 
their sincerity. His tone rather unpleasantly 
reminds us of the convicts who are trying to 
et on the weak side of ths chaplain. ‘The 
interstices of descriptions o- life in hell are 
filled with such matter as this :— ‘ It is still 
vouchsa@fed you. late though it be, to begin 
a new life. But delay not to enfer upon 
that blessed.road which leads from star to 
star into the Kingdom of Glory. Oh, enly 
do not delay!” And there are many cther 
remarks of a still more decidedly religions 
character. From this we must infer that 
one of the incidental occupations of persons 
in the unfortunate position of the letter- 
writer is to produce raw materials for tracts. 
We do not argue as to the intrinsic probabili- 
ty of such an hypothesis; but its dramatic 
propriety seems, to say the least of it, to be 
doubtful. An evil spirit whose chief punish- 
ment it is that, although unable to gratify his. 
earthly passions, he is constantly possessed 
by them without the capacity for resistance, 
should not be constantly overwhelming. as 
with pious advice. It tends to convince. us 
that the section of society to which he belongs 
is by no means wanting in persons of: very 
excellent character, though in a very un- 
comfortable position. To be just, indeed, 
we must confess that the author seems .to 
accept this conclusion. We takes. great 
pains to tell us that not only is, hell paved 
with good intentions, but that it is actually 
filled by a large number of persons distin- 
guished by exemplary qualities. There is, hé 
says, a general opinion that aman must 
be exceedingly wicked to find himself in 
hell; but it is really inconceivable how 
little can send a person there. He meets, 
for example, a young woman, whose worse 
fault is “ an excessive devotion to her hus- 
band.” She is punished by his arrival at the 
same destination with his heart occupied by 
another passion. One of the sins for which 
the author himself is punished is that he 
had been merciful to a eertain evildoer, not 
from pure mercy, but from the feeling that 
he had previously been too severe. “ Oh! 
these good deeds,” he-exclaims, “ how many 
have they brought into misery ?” Another” 
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“ noble-hearted” artist, who had died in 
defence of his country, is damned because 
he had been too much disposed to make an 
idol of his profession. e are not, there- 
fore, surprised to hear that, as most persons 
die unawares, “most of them. awaken in 
hell.” Of the theological value of this | 
opinion, we can of course say nothing ; but, | 
artistically, it weakens the effect, for a rea- 
son like that which interferes. with the dra- 
matic propriety of Paradise Lost. We be- 
gin, in fact, to feel our sympathies enlisted 
on the wrong side. .It is true that there are 
a great many murderers and other evildoers 
encountered by the author, some of whose 
crimes are recounted at considerabe length. 
We are introduced, amongst other héstorical 
chara: .<rs, to Pontius Pilate, who is always 
endea’ uring to cleanse lis hands from the 
stains of blood; to Judas Iscariot, who tries 
" incessanuy to get behind other ghosts and 
hang round their necks, his intention in 
which, we are told, “is not quite clear ” ; 
to.Joe Smith, the Mormon prophet, and to 
Mahomet, who is rather unfairly classed 
with so contemptible an impostor ; and to a 
Spanish king, who gives out a notice that 
he will “ allow himself to be burned alive, 
after having most graciously submitted to 
trial by torture in extenso. .About six hun- 
dred heretics will most respectfully wait 
upon His Majesty, and will, pro forma, ac- 
company His Supreme Highness to hell.” 
And, besides these monsters, there are a 
variety of fancy murderers and perpetrators 
of various crimes. Of the propriety of the sen- 
tence passed upon such offenders there can 
of course be no doubt; but it only renders 
more questionable the pan justice of in- 
termingling them with ladies who have been 
too fond of their husbands, and’ with noble- 
hearted and patriotic gentlemen who have 
beea too zealous in the pursuit of their art. 
If there were any gradation in the tortures 
to which they are subjected, we should not 
be so much shocked. As it is, we cannot 
help feeling a certain sympathy with the 
sufferers which detracts very perceptibly 
from the desirable unity of effect. = 
We have said nothing of the character of 
the supposed author of these revelations. 
Interwoven with the description “of the 





place ef torment, there are a great number 
of personal recoilections. These are, on the 
whole, ef a very feeble character. The 
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principal persons described are an old 
aunt, whose efforts to improve the charac- 
ter of her nephew were singularly thrown 
away; and a virtuous young woman 
named Lili, who is so obtrusively holy 
and innocent, and disposed to adminis- 
ter good advice, as to be not a little of a 
bore. There is ariother young woman, 
whom the writer has been guilty of sedu- 
cing ; and it is a source of very just annoy- 
ance to him, though some of the details are 
rather disagreeable, that he cannot tell what 
has become of their illegitimate child. Of 
these recollections, which he is very fond of 
bestowing upon us at considerable length, 
we grow rather tired, as they are obviously 
a mere device for introducing a great quan- 
tity of sermonizing, which wel not come 
with equ grace from the mouth of a damn- 
ed spirit. The truth is that the author's 
description of hell, whether it is or is not a 
legitimate mode of insinuating good advice, 
is considerably spoilt by all this infusion of 
feeble advice. If the author had been con- 
tent simply to depict its horrors as forcibly. 
as he could, and to leave us to draw our own 
conclusions, there are some proofs that he 
might really have drawn an effective, though 
a horrible, picture ; there are many passages 
which are not wanting in the power suitable 
to such a purpose. But, as we have said, 
the mixture of inferior sermonizing very 


much spoils the effect. It reminds us rather 


of the “spheres” imagined by spirit-rap- 
pers than of the forcible, if gross, pictures 
produced by the imagination of the middle 
ages. Hell, as here described, has been so 
much refined away, by a compromise with 
certain modern sribediess, that it loses its 
reality. It is good neither to amuse pbilos- 
ophers nor to frighten the ignorant ; there 
is a feeble attempt to fit it for the age, which 
only makes it a washed-out representative 
of the hell of bolder and coarser fancies. 
We must add that one rather incongruous 
effect is prodiwed by the extreme interest 
taken by the spirits in the Schleswig-Hol- 
stein question and the events of the Danish 
war. Itis due to the fact—unnoticed in 


the title-page — that the book is a transla- 


tion from the Danish; but it interferes not 
a little with the harmony of the picture. 
Perhaps, however, the Schleswig-Holstein 
question is not an inappropriate subject for 
meditation in such a region. 





—._. . a. a. a 
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From the Examiner. 


On Railway and other Injuries of the Ner- 
vous System. By John Eric Erichsen, 
Professor of Surgery and of Clinical Sur- 

ry in University College, London; 
Tiakailente in Surgery at the University 
of London. Walton and Maberly. 


Many a sign of progress has its draw- 
back known to the- physicians. It was 
much to exchange the tinder-box for the 
phosphorus match ; but with the phosphorus 
match came the new and terrible disease 
that ate into the jaws of many of its makers. 
We have exchanged coach travelling at 
eight or ten miles an hour for railway trav- 
elling at thirty or forty ; but with the swift- 
er travelling comes the more violent concus- 
sion; and even when there is no shock of 
accident, the daily traveller endures a 
chronic jar that has a serious effect upon 
tlie nervous system. This little book con- 
tains the substance of half-a-dozen hospital 
lectures given by one of the best English 
surgeons, who has thought it worth while to 
study carefully those obscure injuries to the 
spinal cord which are suffered frequently 
by ersons who have been subjected to the 
violent shock of a railway odllicion. The 
frequency of this result has been imperfectly 
recognized. The hurt is obscure. It is 
usually not perceived at the moment. The 
sufferer, in the excitement of the scene 
thanks God he is unhurt, busies himself in 


’ eare of the wounded, and goes home to ex- 
perience next day, or in two or three days,. 


the beginning of that gradual failure of 
power which is a common effect of concus- 
sion of the spine. A medical witness in an 
action for damages against the railway com- 
pany may have reason to thank Professor 

richsen for having directed his attention 
to the significance of these obscure symp- 
toms. 


Of the effects on the spinal.cord of severe 
blows on the back Mr. Rishow gives some 
instructive cases from his own hospital ex- 
— and from the records of others. 
he most curious of them is the following 
from the New York Journal of Medicine: 


A man, twenty-two years of age, in felling a 


, tree, was struck on the back part of the head 


and between the shoulders by a large bough. 
This accident occurred in 1845. ‘Ine force of 
the blow expended itself chiefly on the lower 
cervical spine and the shoulders. A complete 
paralysis of sensation and motion, of all the 
parts below this, was the immediate result. 
This condition continued without the slightest 
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change. The vital and animal functions. were 
naturally performed. Respiration, circulation, 
digestion, secretion, and assimilation were dll 
normal. There was a sensible increase in the 
frequency and volume of the circulation, and 
respiration was noticed to be pf increased 
in frequency above the normal standard. The 
weight of the body became greater ufier than it . 
had been before the injury, and the lower limbs 
retained their natural heat and physical devel- 
opment. 

The patient evinced an unusual share of men- 
tal vigour after the injury, and possessed a 
resolution and determination that are described 
as truly surprising in his forlorn and helpless 
condition. He threw himself into the midst of 
society for excitement, and was fond of travel- 
ling, lying on his back in his carriage. 

In 1851, six years after the accident, he pre- 
sented himself in the County Medical Society 
(Greene, New Yorx), and requested the ampu- 
tation of his lower extremities, which he stated 
were a burdensome appendage to the rest of his 
body, causing him much labour in moving 
them, and stating that he wanted the room they 
occupied in his carriage for books and other 
articles. He insisted on the operation with his 
wonted resolution and energy. The surgeon 
whom he consulted at first refused to consent 
to amputation, not only objecting to so exten- 
sive a mutilation for such reasons as he gave, 
but fearing lest the vitality of the vegetative 
existence enjoyed by his limbs might be insuffi- 
cient for a healthy healing process. The pa- 
tient, still determined in his resolve to have the 
limbs cut off as a useless burden to the rest of 
the body, sought other advice, and at last had 
his wishes gratified. 

Both limbs were amputated near the hip. 
joints, without the slightest pain or even the’ 
tremor of a muscle. The stumps healed readily, 
and no unfavourable symptoms occurred in the 

rogress of perfect union by the first intention. 
n this mutilated state he was perfectly unable 
to move his pelvis in the slightest degree. He 
resumed his wandering life, and travelled over 
a great part of the States. He died in May, 
1852, of disease of the livery brought on by his 
excesses in drink, to which he had becume greatly 
addicted since his accident. No post-mortem 
examination was made. 

This case is a most remarkable one in several 
points of view, and in none more than in this, 
that a double amputation of so serious a charac- 
ter could be successfully practised on a person 
affected by complete paraplegia, and yet that 
the stymps healed by the first intention. Be- 
sides this remarkable fact, there are two special 
points of interest in this case which bear upon 
the subject that we are now considering, viz., 
that the weight of the body is stated to havo 
increased after the accident, and that the 
limbs which were so completely paralyzed as to 
admit of amputation with-ur the patient ex-, 

riencing the slightest sensation of pain, had 
in no way wasted during the six years that they 
had been paralyzed, but retained ‘‘ their normal 
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hysical development,” as is expressly stated 

in the report of the case. We can have no 
stronger evidence than this to prove that mere 
disuse of a limb, for a lengthened period of 
years even, is not necessarily followed by the 
wasting of it. 


But the public is most interested in that 
slighter form of injury which some surgeons 
have even begun to call ‘the Railway Spine,’ 
though there is, of course, no special differ. 
ence between concussion of the spine from 
a railway accident and its concussion by fall 
from a horse. The difference is in degree, 
with probability that the railway concussion 
will be more sharp and effectual. 


In a case of concussion of the spine in a 
farmer and miller who obtained 5,775/ dam- 
ages, there was at the time of the accident 
only a cut lip and a severe shaking. The 
sufierer proceeded on his journey. It was 
observed by a friend who drove him home 
from the station that he did, not seem to 
recollect the road. He arrived home feeling 
bruised, shaken, and confused, went to bed, 
but did not consider himself ill enough to 
send for medical advice till five days after- 
wards. It was fifteen months afterwards 
that Mr. Erichsen wasconsulted. He found 
him unable to recollect numbers, — the 
ages of his children, for example, — unable 
to transact business, troubled with frightful 
dreams, waking in terror, frowning habit- 
ually to exclude light from his eyes, unable 
to read for more than two or three minutes 
at atime. Vision and hearing were over- 
sensitive on the right side and almost lost 
on the left ; with like difference throughout 
the body; he was unable to walk without 
support, or to bend his spine in any direc- 
tion without suffering severe pain, so that 
he sat always rigid and upright. 


Concussion of the spine, ending in paral- 
ysis, resulted, in one of the cases here given, 
from so slight an accident as a trip down 
two or three stairs and bumping forcibly 
upon the heels. In a railway accident, a 
throwing of the body from side to side may 
cause a twist of head and trunk, producing 
wrench of the spine. In the Staplehurst 
accident, an accomplished young lady, who 
had been an intrepid rider, a skilful driver, 
and an accomplished musician, had her neck 
so severely twisted and sprained that it lost 
the power of supporting her head, which 
fell from side to side as if the neck were 
broken. She could only keep her head 
erect by use of a stiff collar. The use of 
the left arm also was lost. Mr. Erichsen 
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saw this young lady ten-and-a-half months 
after the accident, and found that, without 
fracture, the loosening of the ligaments and 
muscular supports between the vertebre 
was so great, that the head was movable 
upon the lower part of the neck in all di- 
rections, as if there were a ball and socket 
joint. There was no pain in the spine of 
the neck, and palsy was confined to the left 
arm. 


. 


Such are the injuries to which we are ex- 
posed by the mere shock and jar of railway 
oe And again we refer to the fact 
that 


One of the most remarkable circumstances 
connected with Injuries of the Spine is, the dis- 
proportion that exists between the apparently 
trifling accident~that the patient has sustained, 
and the real and serious mischief that has oc- 
curred. Not only do symptoms of Concussion 
of the Spine of the most serious, progressive, 
and persistent character, often develop them- 


selves after what are apparently slight in-. 


juries, but frequently when there is no sign 
whatever of external injury. This is well ex- 
emplified in Case 9, the patient having been 
partially — simply by slipping down 
a few stairs on her heels. The shake or jar that 
is inflicted on the spine when a person jumping 
from the height of a few feet comes to the 
ground suddenly and heavily on his heels or in 
a sitting posture has been well known to sur- 
geons as not an uncommon cause of spinal weak- 
ness and debility. It is the same in railway 
accidents ; the shock to which the patient is 
subjected in them being often followed by a 
train of slowly-progressive symptoms indicative 
of Concussion and subsequent Irritation and 
Inflammation of the Cord and its Membranes. 

But I may not only say that sudden shocks 
applied to the body are liable to be followed by 
the train of evil consequences that * are now 
discussing, I may even go farther, anu say that 
these symptoms of Spinal Concussion seldom 
occur when a serious injury has been inflicted 
on one of the limbs, unless the Spine itself has 
at the same time been severely and directly 
struck. A person who by any of the accidents 
of civil life meets with an injury by which obe 
of the limbs is fractured or is dislocated, neces- 
sarily sustains a very severe shock, but it is the 
rarest thing possible to find that the Spinal 
Cord or the Brain has been injuriously influ- 
enced by this shock that has been impressed on 
the body. It would appear as if the violence 
of the shock expended itself in the production 
of the fracture or the dislocation, and that a jar 
of the more delicate nervous structures is thus 
avoided. I may give a familiar illustration of 
this from an injury to a watch by falling on the 
ground. A oatchnsnhen once told me that if 
the glass was broken the works were rarely dam- 
aged; if the glass escapes unbroken, the jar of 
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the fall will usually be found to have stopped 
the movement. 

‘How these Jars, Shakes, Shocks, or Concus- 
sions of the Spinal Cord directly influence its 
action I cannot say with certainty. We do not 
know how it is that when a magnet is struck a 
heavy blow with a hammer, the magnetic force 
is jarred, shaken, or concussed out of the horse- 
shoe. But we know that it is so, and that the 
iron has lost its magnetic power. ‘So, if the 
spine is badly jarred, shaken, or concussed by 
a blow or shack of any kind communicated to 
the body, we find that thé nervous force is to a 
certain extent shaken out of the man, and that 
he has in some way lost nervous power. What 
immediate change, if any, has taken place in 
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some superficial bruises or cuts on the head or 
legs, perhaps even no. evidence whatever of ex- 
ternal injury. He congratulates himself upon 
his escape from the imminent ‘peril to which he 
has been exposed. He becomes unusually calm 
and self-possessed ; assists his less-fortunate fel- 
low-sufferers, occupies himself perhaps activel 
in this way for several hours, and then proceeds 
on his journey. 





the nervous structure to occasion that effect we 
no more know than what change happens to a 
magnet when struck. But we know that a 
change has take place in the action of the ner- 
vous system just as we do in the action of the 
iron by the chafge that is induced ix the loss of 
its magnetic force. 


Whatever the primary change, the sec- 
ondary effects are-inflammatory, and they 
are apt to develop themselves slowly. The 
sufferer does not know ,that any serious 
accident has happened to him: 


He feels that he has been violently jolted and 
shaken, he is perhaps somewhat giddy and con- 
fused, but he finds no bones breken, merely 


When he reaches his home, the effects of the 


injury that he has sustained begin to manifest 


themselves. A revulsion of feeling takes place. 
He bursts into tears, becomes unusually talk- . 


ative, and is excited. He cannot sleep, or, if 


he does, ;he wakes up suddenly with a vague 
sense of alarm. The next day he complains of 
feeling shaken or bruised all over, as if he had 
been beaten, or had violently strained himself 
by exertion of an unusual kind. This stiff and 
strained feeling chiefly affects the muscles of 
the neck and loins, sometimes extending to 
those of the shoulders andthighs. After a time, 
which varies much in different cases, from a da; 

or two to a week or more, he finds that he is 
unfit for exertion.and unable to attend to,busi- 
ness. He now lays up, and perhaps‘ for the 
first time seeks surgical assistance. 


We have not touched ‘on questions of pa- 
thology or other professional details which 
are discussed in this strictly professional 








work. But its main topic is one that con- 
cerns all travellers. ; 
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We have now only to thank Mr. Froude for 
the vivid account which he has given in his last 
chapter of English misdoings in Ireland. That 
Treland has been, and is, disaffected to England 
we cannot wonder, when we read of the fiendish 
wickedness by which men sought to keep Ire- 
land in subjection to the English Crown, and to 
bring her into subjection to the English Church. 
Those days are past, but we are still paying the 
penalty of them ; in all these cases of national 
wrong, the removal of wrong does not, perhaps 
for generations, carry with it the removal of the 


ingly as a lawful occupation or rather amuse- 
ment. As Mr. Froude says, they went beyond 
he cruelties of Alva; except in the sack of 
towns, where there is no great choice between 
one nation and another, Alva did not massacre 
women and children. But in the eyes of Eng- 
lish soldiers and settlers an Irishwoman and her 
children were much on a level with a she-wolf 
and her cubs. It would have been a much 
milder fate for Ireland to have been conquered 
by Turks, who would have let the unhappy 
Papist pay tribute and worship after his own 


memory and sentiment of wrong. It is clear; fashon. Indeed the Irish were worse off than 


that the Englishmen of Elizabeth’s time looked 
on Irishmen Sone as wild beasts, as some 
Englishmen still look on negroes or even on 
Hiudoos. Men rode out for some “killing” — 
that is, for the indiscriminate murder of the 
natives of all ages and sexes, looked on seem- 





the negroes, except on the doctrine that life in 
bondage js worse than death. It was a case in 
which the existence of slavery would have made 
matters a degree less horrible. — Saturday Re- 
view. 
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(April,1862.) 


¥ At. 


Bitorn; the Waster’s peace is here : 
Dead silence after battle-bray. 
Unlike the western spring-tide dear, 
When English fields are hushed in May, 
With populous calm of tender sound 
Of leaf and insect, fold and herd, 
And wild birds revelling all around, 
Here sickly Nature hath no word. 
The ancient World’s-debate is still 
Tn desolate rest, even since that day 
When up yon western horned hill * 
The long day’s strife did roll and roar, 
Till broke the Christian. arm and sword, 
And their faint few might strike no more. 
The controversy of the Lord 
His mindful mountains hear, until 
Their ancient strength shall melt away. 


II. 


Thine is the quiet of the Dead. 

Yet hast thou known another scene, 
What time ths words of Peace were said 
Between thy peaks, Kurfin Hattin : 

When He in whom we live 
Bless’d those who love; spare, toil, forgive — 
All Earth’s unknowing race in turn. 
It may not fail, it hath not pass’d, 
It holds for aye, from first to last, 
The amplest blessing spoken-then 
On all the sighing sons of men: 
“ Blessed are they who mourn.” 


I1l. 
a 
He shall not reign, His people cried. 
They have their will — He holds His hand. 
* And still the Turkish scourge is plied, 
The wasting curse of man and beast ; 
And Desert tribes, like Desert sand, 
All the fierce children of the East, 
‘Go up as locusts on the land. 


“ > * * * 


But yester-eve we lingered late, 
(Being somewhat worn with sun and speed), 
To watch, beneath Tiberias’ gate, 
The wild Hawara play jereed. 
Like swallow wheel’d each wiry steed, 
Until the thief who him bestrode 
Deck’d with all colours of the Mede, 
Looked wing’d and bird-like in his selle, 
So lithe and light he rode, 
Upou the broken battlement, 
All cloven the day when Safed fell « 
In one wide carnage, earthg...«e-rent. 
The women gazed and sang by turns, ~ 


* Hill of Kurfin Hattin— scene of the Sermon 
on the Mount most probably, and of Saladin’s vic- 
tory over the last Crusaders, 
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= held their Bairaém feast that day 
With game of war and sport of love. 
Their Syrian spring burn’d fiercely gay, 
And whispering waved the palms, above 
Volcanic fire that heaves and burns. 


Iv. 


The lovely lake fills up the caves 
Which once were as the mouth of hell ; 

The flowers laugh caréless over graves ; 

And though we mourn that Beauty dies, 
She hath her day, and it is well, 
A little while she flies, 

All marred and weeping, like Love’s queen 
From Diomede’s spear-head keen and gray, 

Yet ever again where ghe hath been, 

Renewed yet changeless, night and day, 
She triumphs o’er the scene. , 
As with the breathing of God’s breath, 
So dies she ever, and is born. 
Hers cre the gates of eve and morn, 
Whence she doth marshal cloud and light, 
Like hosts with banners manifold, 
From crimson wild to burning gold! 
To flame o’er fair things and forlorn. 

She isa sign of God to man, ' 
Even when his weariest work is done. 
Though smoke of labour blot the:sun, 

And din of trade offend the skies, 

And all the dancing streams that run 

Be clogged with mills and foul with dyes, — 

Yet falls the night, and morn doth rise 

In beauty over all things mean ; 

And in the glory of thine eyes 

Sadness grows dear and dulness bright, 
O Mistress, O our Queen ! 

The broad white stars obey thy hand 
On purple dark of desert Night ; 

Thy strength is with the pitying moon, 

Which comforts earth for fire of noon 
With clear cold floods of dewy light. | 

And o’er the savage Northern sea 

Hours of long sunset glow for thee 

In nameless hues of untho:."ht sheen. 


Vv. 


Feel bit and rein, draw girths, and mount. 
Yet gaze along the silent shore 
Ere this delight shall join the account 
Of all that we shall see no more. 
Tlie bright lake mirrors slope and cliff, 
Each standing on its shade, as if 
The “ Peace, be still” were lately said. 
The shurp-leaved oleanders glow 
For miles of marge: a light of snow 
Rests on the northern waves, below 
Old Hermon’s triple head. 
In many a dream, beloved Sea, 
Our souls shall walk again by thee. 


R. Sr. J. T. 


— Cornhill Majazine. 
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